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PREFACE 

The  two  main  ideas  embodied  in  this  Second 
Reader  are: 

■First:  To  give  the  pupils  a  practical  mastery 
of  our  language  which  will  enable  them  to  read  it 
understandingly  and  to  converse  intelligently  in 
English. 

Second:  To  give  the  foreigner  an  insight  into 
our  customs,  habits  and  mode  of  life,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  assimilate  rapidly  whatever  there  is  of 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  in  his  adopted 
country. 

The  reading  lessons  In  this  book  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  form  and  content  than  those  of  the  First 
Reader.  They  are  more  particularly  designed  for 
pupils  of  Class  B  in  our  evening  schools. 

These  pupils  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  transition 
stage.  They  have  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of 
our  language,  it  is  true,  but  their  vocabulary  is  as 
yet  very  limited,  and  hence  the  material  for  their 
study  should  be  narrative  rather  than  figurative. 
This  consideration  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
choice  of  the  reading  material  in  this  book. 

Other  considerations  which  prompted  me  in  the 
choice  of  the  reading  material  were : 

I.  Is  this  lesson  of  Interest  to  the  pupil? 
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2.  Is  the  language  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity 
of  the  pupil? 

3.  Is  the  English  pure  and  the  diction  as  nearly 
classical  as  possible? 

4.  Of  what  intrinsic  value  is  this  lesson  to  the 
pupil,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  social  being? 

After  settling  the  foregoing  questions,  the  lesson 
was  put  in  the  reader,  and  it  now  remains  for  the 
teacher  so  to  conduct  the  reading  lessons  by  judicious 
questioning  and  proper  correlation  that  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  obtained. 

The  Author. 
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REMARKS  TO  THE  TEACHER 


Complete  answers  should  be  given  by  the  scholars. 
Example:  What  kind  of  a  boy  was  George  Wash- 
ington? Ansiver:  George  Washington  was  a  manly 
boy.  The  idiom  "kind  of"  may  be  explained  by 
asking,  What  kind  of  paper  is  this — writing  or  wrap- 
ping paper?  The  word  "manly"  may  be  explained 
by  giving  the  opposite  of  manly,  or  effeminate;  or 
else  translate  it  if  possible  directly  in  the  pupil's 
mother  tongue.  The  latter  course  should  not  be 
taken  unless  such  words  are  very  difficult  to  explain 
and  would  take  up  too  much  valuable  time.  The 
teacher  may  read  these  questions,  but  it  is  far  better 
if  he  questions  the  class  without  the  aid  of  the  book. 

The  entire  time  spent  in  reading  the  above  lesson 
and  questioning  the  class  should  not  exceed  forty  min- 
utes. Too  much  detail  will  only  confuse  and  fatigue 
the  pupils.  Six  or  eight  words  that  present  any  diffi- 
culty in  spelling  or  pronunciation  may  be  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  for  dictation.  Such  words, 
however,  should  not  be  given  separately,  but  rather 
embodied  in  sentences. 

These  sentences  may  first  be  copied  by  the  pupils 
from  the  blackboard.  After  new  slips  have  been  dis- 
tributed, the  same  sentences  should  then  be  written 
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from  dictation  (the  writing  on  the  blackboard  being 
covered  or  erased  in  the  meantime) .  The  pupils  are 
afterwards  required  to  compare  their  work  with  that 
on  the  blackboard  and  make  the  necessary  corrections 
themselves. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  most  essen- 
tial grammar  rules,  not,  indeed,  by  telling  them,  for 
example,  that  the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding 
s  or  es  to  the  singular,  but  rather,  let  the  pupils  ob- 
serve these  modifications  themselves  and  then  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Secure  a  clear,  distinct  and  easy  pronunciation 
from  the  'very  beginning.  Let  all  the  answers  be  in 
full  sentences.  Make  the  reading  lesson  the  centre 
of  your  instruction.  Review  again  and  again  the  les- 
son, and  drill  upon  the  phonetics  such  as  are  given  on 
pages  xvii — xxiii  of  this  reader. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  RATIONAL  METHOD. 


The  study  of  phonetics  is  recognized  by  author- 
ities as  the  initial  step  in  the  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  teacher  should  therefore  concern 
himself  during  the  first  lessons  with  the  imparting 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  vowels  and  the  consonant 
sounds  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  study  of  the 
language  itself.  The  following  sequence  of  pho- 
netic teaching  is  here  recommended. 

1.  Some  general  remarks  relative  to  the  organs 
of  speech  and  their  functions,  showing  the  pupils  by 
practical  illustrations  how  articulate  sounds  are  pro- 
duced. See  page  xiii  of  this  reader  on  Articulation 
and  page  xv  on  Pronunciation. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  familiar  sounds  of 
the  pupil's  mother  tongue  and  those  of  the  foreign 
language  should  be  taken  up. 

3.  A  great  number  of  selected  words  in  which  the 
different  vowel  sounds  of  the  foreign  language  ap- 
pear should  be  systematically  presented.  See  pages 
xvii — xxii  of  this  reader. 

4.  These  selections  should  be  read  by  the  pu- 
pils from  the  blackboard.     Lastly  the  pupils  should 
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write    these    or    similar    selections    from    dictation. 
This  will  train  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

5.  Teach  one  class  of  diphthongs,  proper  diph- 
thongs first.     See  page  xxi  of  this  reader. 

6.  A  continuation  of  the  diphthongs.  See  pages 
xxi  and  xxii  of  this  reader. 

7.  Teach  digraphs  and  trigraphs,  such  as:  th, 
sh,  ch  and  sch;  also  aphthongs  such  as;  ough,  ing, 
igh,  gue,  etc.,  etc.     See  page  xxiii  of  this  reader. 

8.  A  general  review  of  the  previous  work  with 
numerous  oral  and  written  examples. 

The  work  outlined  above  requires  about  two 
weeks  of  evening  school  work;  and  if  the  teacher 
has  been  judicious  In  his  choice  of  a  vocabulary,  and 
has  made  use  of  proper  material,  the  pupils  will 
now  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
class-room,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  par- 
ticularly such  words  as:  go,  come,  see,  hear,  feel, 
rise,  sit,  take,  bring,  hold,  give,  stajid,  etc.  etc. ; 
they  also  understand  such  short  sentences  as:  Take 
the  pencil;  Bring  it  to  me;  Go  to  the  door;  Open 
it;  Take  your  seat;  Please  repeat;  Do  you  understand 
me?  etc.  etc. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  taught  along  with 
phonetics.  In  fact.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
any  one  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  phonetics  exclusively.  The  experienced  Instructor 
will  find  his  or  her  own  way  to  intersperse  a  prac- 
tical drill  in  sounds  with  the  colloquial  forms  referred 
to  above. 
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The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  the  first  reading 
lesson  from  this  reader.  This  lesson  consists  of  a 
connected  story  with  thought-content  at  its  basis. 
It  is  simple,  within  their  comprehension  and  adapted 
to  their  mental  capacities. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  read  by  the  teacher  to 
the  class  (the  pupils  listening  with  closed  books), 
it  is  again  read  by  the  teacher  (this  time  the  pupils 
following  in  silence  the  printed  page),  after  which 
the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  read  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  is  read  through  two  or  three  times,  and 
now  its  contents  is  made  to  furnish  material  for 
conversation  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  for 
oral  composition  as  well  as  exercises  in  grammar. 

In  the  first  instance  the  analytic  feature  of  the 
method  is  presented,  in  the  latter  the  inductive 
method  is  applied. 

The  English  language  should  be  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  very  beginning.  In  other  words, 
the  pupils  should  learn  the  foreign  tongue  by  imita- 
tion and  practice — the  teacher  speaking  and  read- 
ing, the  pupils  imitating  and  practicing  what  they 
hear. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Rational  Method  are 
the  following : 

1.  Reading  forms  the  centre  of  instruction. 

2.  The  language  to  be  mastered  is  used  from  the 
very  beginning  and  throughout. 
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3.  Objects   and  pictures   are   used   in  the   earlier 
stages  of  instruction. 

4.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation 
and  enunciation. 

5.  Free    composition    is    largely    substituted    for 
translation. 

6.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively. 


ARTICULATION. 


By  articulation  is  meant  the  utterance  of 
the  elementary  sounds  in  words. 

An  elementary  sound  is  a  phonetic  ele- 
ment or  single  sound  produced  by  the  organs 
of  speech. 

The  principal  organs  of  speech  are,  the 
vocal  chords  of  the  larynx,  the  glottis,  the 
palate,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips  and 
nasal  passages. 

Elementary  sounds  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  vocals,  subvocals  and  aspirates. 

Vocals  are  open  sounds  of  the  voice. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs  are  vocals. 

A  vowel  has  one  unchanging  sound  as  a 
in  far;  but  some  of  our  long  vowels,  while 
they  represent  but  a  single  alphabetic  char- 
acter, are  really  two  vowel  sounds.  Thus: 
a=ae,  i=ai,  u=eo. 
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Subvocals  are  sounds  of  the  voice  made  by 
the  throat  and  modified  by  the  tongue,  teeth, 
lips,  etc.  b  in  bad,  d  in  de77,  m  in  me,  I  in 
low,  n  in  7io,  r  in  rat,  v  in  vine,  w  in  wi72e,  z 
in  zinc  are  subvocals. 

Aspirates  are  mere  breathings  formed  into 
sounds  by  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips.  /  in 
fine,  h  in  hat,  k  in  key,  p  in  pi77,  s  in  see,  t  in 
ten,  sh  in  shall,  tli  in  thin,  ch  in  chat,  wh  in 
when,  y  in  jt^^r  are  aspirates.  All  aspirates 
and  subvocals  are  consonants. 

Cognate  sounds  are  pairs  of  subvocals  and 
aspirates  produced  with  the  organs  of  speech 
in  the  same  position.  Thus  the  aspirate  p 
and  the  subvocal  b  are  cognates,  being  both 
lip-letters  and  both  produced  with  the  lips 
in  the  same  position. 


Aspirates 

pipe,  pepper 
tart,  tight 
church,  chinch, 
usher,  rasher. 


Subvocals 
babe,  bulb, 
deed,  died, 
ginger,  judge, 
azure,  glazier. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pupil  has  a  right  to  hear  and  learn 
from  his  teacher  a  correct  and  idiomatic  pro- 
nunciation. Useful  as  phonetic  symbols 
are,  they  can  never  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  living  voice  of  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  no  system  of  phonetic  transcrip- 
tions has  yet  been  devised  which  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
language  teaching,  viz.,  first  the  ear,  then 
the  eye.  It  is  the  sound  always  and  not  the 
written  symbol  that  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  these  lessons  in  pronunciation. 

I  do  not  ask  the  teacher  to  dwell  too  long 
on  phonetic  niceties.  The  instruction  in  ac- 
tual phonetics  should  be  short  and  simple, 
yet  the  fundamental  principles  should  be  im- 
parted from  the  very  beginning. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  spoken 
words  consist  of  sounds  and  not  of  letters. 
They  must  learn  that  the  same  letters  may 
represent  different  sounds  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  that  every  language  has  some 
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general  characteristic  which  marks  it 
throughout. 

The  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
speaking  English,  for  example,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  position  of  these  same  or- 
gans when  speaking  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. 

The  hissing  sound  so  prevalent  in  English 
is  wholly  absent  in  German;  whereas  the 
guttural  sound  which  marks  the  German 
tongue  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  English. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  nasal  sound  in 
the  French. 

The  following  exercises  are  combinations 
of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  arranged  in 
sentences,  intended  for  practical  drill. 

The  illustrative  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  force,  precision  and  distinct- 
ness, first  by  the  teacher  and  then  by  the  pu- 
pils either  individually  or  in  concert. 
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DRILL  OF  VOWELS 


a,  state. 
James  will  skate  on  the  lake. 
Kate  made  this  cake  for  Jane. 
Place  the  rake  by  the  gate. 
Take  my  name  off  the  slate. 

a,  far. 
The  cars  are  in  the  barn. 
This  bark  is  hard  to  carve. 
The  spark  shone  in  the  dark. 
The  tar  is  in  the  large  jar. 

a,  fall. 
All  the  straw  is  in  the  stall. 
The  law  will  call  a  halt. 
He  saw  the  ball  in  the  hall. 
The  small  shawl  is  warm. 

a,  flat. 
Mr.  Flack  had  a  black  cat. 
It  sprang  at  a  fat  rat. 
The  rat  ran  into  the  trap. 
Can  that  man  catch  the  rat  ? 
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a,  ask. 
The  master  asked  for  the  task. 
The  class  has  no  chance. 
He  asked  me  to  dance. 
Is  the  clasp  fast  on  the  cask? 

e,  me. 

He  feels  the  need  of  being  free. 
The  bee  is  in  the  large  tree. 
Keep  the  feet  up  here. 
Did  he  see  me  here? 

e,  bed. 

The  nest  is  in  the  hedge. 
This  step  is  the  very  best. 
The  hen  is  in  the  nest. 
Spell,  jest,  chest,  left  and  theft. 

i,  line. 

Write  one  line  at  a  time. 

This  fine  style  of  writing  is  mine. 

Life  is  a  lively  strife. 

Strike  for  the  right  with  all  your  might. 

1,  lip. 

This  thick  stick  hit  his  lip. 
Will  he  bring  the  pin? 
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He  filled  the  little  ship. 
This  milk  is  thick  and  rich. 

T,  bird. 

The  bird  stirred  the  dirt. 

A  iir  is  a  firm  tree. 

I  see  the  mirth  of  the  little  girls. 

Are  you  very  thirsty,  sir'? 

5,  no. 

I  hope  he  told  the  whole  truth. 
The  bold  foe  stole  the  gold. 
Close  the  hole  in  the  stone. 
This  store  has  a  stone  threshold. 

o,  move. 

Move  the  tools  from  the  room. 
Are  these  boots  waterproof? 
Whose  brooms  are  these'? 
Take  this  food  with  the  spoon. 

o,  nor. 

This  work  is  for  my  mother. 

The  thorns  have  torn  her  dress. 

The  soldiers  formed  a  line  before  the  fort. 

The  poor  man  looks  careworn  and  forlorn. 
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o,  not. 

Drop  the  box  and  stop  the  clock. 
He  got  the  best  crops  in  this  spot. 
Is  there  a  lodge  on  these  rocks'? 
He  cannot  lock  the  strong  box. 

u,  tube. 

He  refused  to  sing  the  tune. 
We  will  excuse  the  duke. 
Will  he  use  the  short  fuse? 
There  is  no  use  in  this  abuse. 

u,  nut. 

Burt  must  trust  to  luck. 
This  snuff  is  mixed  with  dust. 
The  dust  will  hurt  the  furs. 
This  ugly  stuff  was  in  the  hut. 

u,  full. 

Put  this  book  in  a  nook. 
The  cook  took  the  spoon. 
Pull  the  scoop  from  the  brook. 
The  room  is  full  of  boots. 

ou,  pound. 

A  pound  of  flour  cannot  be  found. 
He  was  bound  with  stout  cords. 
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The  loud  sounds  called  the  hounds. 
That  cloud  almost  touched  the  ground. 

oi,  boil. 

Do  not  spoil  or  soil  this  coin. 
Moist  the  coil  and  save  some  toil. 
Shall  I  boil  or  broil  this  fowl? 
A  doit  is  a  Dutch  coin. 

oa,  loaf. 

The  foam  of  this  soap  is  white. 
He  likes  to  roam  with  his  boat. 
Take  this  load  up  the  road. 

ou,  tough. 

A  touch  of  the  whip  is  enough. 

This  country  is  very  rough. 

The  young  horse  is  strong  and  tough. 

ea,  bread. 

The  deaf  man  met  a  sudden  death. 
This  stale  bread  is  for  his  health. 
His  wealth  has  cost  him  much  sweat. 
I  dread  these  heavy  sweats. 

ea,  ear. 
Do  you  hear  the  eagle  scream*? 
This  green  tea  is  much  too  dear. 
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But  this  fresh  meat  is  really  cheap. 
Please  speak  very  clearly. 

ie,  brief. 

The  bold  thief  came  to  grief. 

I  believe  he  is  in  the  field. 

A  bier  often  brings  grief  to  many. 

Did  you  receive  my  receipt'? 

I  perceive  the  high  ceiling. 

th. 

The  thorny  thistle  swung  hither  and 
thither. 

Three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three things. 

I  thank  thee,   Theophilus,   for  this  fine 

thimble. 
Think    thoroughly    of    thy    theme,    my 

friend. 
Smith  thrust  his  way  through  the  thicket. 

V. 

The  value  of  variegated  velvet  is  various. 
Not  a  vestige  of  his  vestment  was  found. 
This  venomous  viper  is  very  vicious. 
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The  volunteer  ventured  to  the  verge  of 
the  volcano. 

w. 

We  will  welcome  the  wintry  weather. 
Watch  the  water  wash  over  the  wharf. 
Was  the  wily  wizard  working,  William'? 
The  weaver  will  wed  the  wealthy  widow. 
The  wise  wife  will  bring  the  white  wine. 


APHTHONGS 


The  neigh  of  the  horses  from  the  high 
mountain  resounded  through  the  valley. 

A  furlough  gave  the  soldiers  needed  rest 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  campaign. 

Though  he  is  a  good  mechanic,  he  is  not  a 
thorough  artisan. 

The  baker  had  to  weigh  the  dough  before 
he  made  it  into  bread. 

Farmer  Jones  brought  his  plough  into  the 
borough. 

A  large  bough  fell  into  the  water-trough. 


XXIV 


EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION 


Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the 
ragged  rascal  ran. 

Amidst  the  mists,  she  sells  sea-shells. 

The  glassy  glaciers  gleamed  in  glowing 
light. 

Can  craven  cowards  conquer  this  country'? 

The  soldiers  winced  whilst  the  shells  burst 
in  their  midst. 

Let  us  first  know  fixed  facts. 

Time  is  so  swift  of  foot  that  none  can 
overtake  it. 

Trust  not  too  far,  and  mistrust  not  too 
fast. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind 
the  door. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

Green  grows  the  grass  o'er  Grattan's 
grave. 

Shrink  not  from  throwing  all  your 
strength  into  the  struggle. 


READING    MADE    EASY 
FOR   FOREIGNERS 


SECOND  READER 

MODEL  LESSON 
WASHINGTON   AND    THE    HORSE 

George  Washington  was  a  manly  boy. 
His  father  had  a  large  farm  in  Virginia. 
On  this  farm  were  many  fine  horses.  Among 
them  was  a  young  colt  that  was  very  wild. 
George  wanted  to  ride  him.  He  asked  his 
playmate  to  help  him  catch  the  colt.  They 
went  to  the  pasture.  After  a  time  they 
caught  the  colt.  They  put  a  bit  in  his 
mouth.  Young  Washington  jumped  on  his 
back.  This  made  the  colt  very  angry.  He 
ran,  and  jumped,  and  kicked,  and  tried  to 
throw  his  rider.     But  George  did  not  fall 
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off.  Then  the  colt  made  one  very  high 
jump  in  the  air  and  fell,  dead.  The  boys 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Just  then  they 
were  called  to  dinner. 

Washington's  mother  had  seen  the  boys 
going  to  the  field.  At  dinner  she  asked 
them  about  her  favorite  colt.  They  kept 
very  still  and  looked  at  each  other.  Soon 
George  said:  "The  colt  is  dead;  I  killed 
him."     He  then  told  his  mother  all  about  it. 

At  first,  George's  mother  was  angry;  but 
she  soon  controlled  herself  and  said:  "Of 
course  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  favorite  colt, 
but  I  am  very  glad  my  son  is  manly  enough 
to  tell  the  truth.  This  makes  me  very 
happy." 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    ABOVE    LESSON    ACCORDING 
TO   THE    RATIONAL    METHOD 

See  Remarks  to  the  Teacher^  Page  vii. 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  George  Washington .''  Where 
did  young  Washington  live?  Where  is  Virginia?  Can 
you  find  it  on  the  map?  Did  Washington  live  in  the  city? 
What  was  on  the  farm?  What  is  the  name  of  a  young 
horse?  Who  wanted  to  ride  the  colt?  Where  did  the  boys 
go?     What  is  a  pasture?     What  did  they  put  in  the  horse's 


mouth?  What  is  a  bit?  What  did  younj  Washington  do 
then?  How  did  the  colt  behave?  Did  Washington  fall 
off?  What  happened  to  the  colt?  How  did  the  boj'S  be- 
have after  that?  About  what  time  was  it  then?  Who 
had  seen  the  boj's  when  they  went  to  the  field?  About 
what  did  she  ask  them  at  dinner?  What  is  a  favorite? 
What  did  the  boys  do  ?  Who  spoke  up  ?  What  did  George 
say?  Who  was  angry  at  first?  For  what  was  George's 
mother  sorry?  Of  what  was  she  very  glad?  What  became 
of  this  truthful  boy? 


LESSON  I 
THE  FAMILY 


My  name  is  Henry;  that  is  my  first  name. 
My  family  name  is  Jones.  Our  family  is 
quite  numerous.  My  father  is  the  head  of 
the  family.  Both  my  parents  are  alive;  so 
are  also  my  grandparents.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  of  my  broth- 
ers is  married.  His  wife  is  my  sister-in-law. 
My  oldest  sister  is  also  married.  Her  hus- 
band is  my  brother-in-law.  I  have  also  sev- 
eral aunts  and  uncles.  My  mother's  sister 
is  my  aunt  and  my  father's  brother  is  my 
uncle.     Their  children  are  my  cousins.     I 


am  the  youngest  in  the  family.  My  brother 
Charles  is  older  and  much  taller  than  I. 
My  parents  have  been  married  twenty-four 
years.  They  will  soon  celebrate  their  silver 
wedding.  I  hope  they  will  live  long  enough 
to  hold  their  golden  wedding.  My  aunt  has 
lost  her  husband.  She  is  now  a  widow.  My 
sister  Jane  is  not  yet  married,  but  she  is  en- 
gaged to  a  rich  young  man.  She  will  be 
married  in  the  Fall.  For  myself,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  will  marry  at  all.  I  shall  re- 
main a  bachelor. 


LESSON  II 

MEETING  A  FRIEND 


Good-morning;  how  are  you?  How  is 
your  health'?  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you. 
I  don't  feel  very  well  to-day.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that.  What  is  the  trouble*?  What 
ails  you?  I  have  a  bad  cold.  I  have  a 
headache.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  And 
how  is  your  brother?  He  is  well.  How 
are  all  the  folks  at  home?     We  have  had 


some  sickness  in  the  family  this  winter. 
That's  too  bad.  I  hope  you  and  yours  are 
all  well  again.  Good-bye,  Mister  (Mr.) 
Jones. 

Good-evening,  Mr.  Harris,  how  do  you 
do?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  some  time.  You  are  quite  a 
stranger.  Please  take  a  seat.  Do  you  wish 
to  see  me  on  business?  Not  at  all;  I  passed 
by  here  and  stopped  in  to  see  you.  That 
is  very  kind  of  you.  May  I  offer  you  a 
cigar?  I  thank  you  very  much,  I  do  not 
smoke.  Now  tell  me,  how  are  you,  and  how 
is  business?  Business  is  very  good.  I 
shall  have  to  be  going.  What  is  your 
hurry?  I  have  to  meet  a  gentleman  at  eight 
o'clock  sharp.  I  feel  sorry  that  you  cannot 
stay  any  longer.  My  kindest  regards  to 
your  family.  Good-bye;  I  hope  to  see  you 
soon  again. 


LESSON  III 
THE  DINING  ROOM 

The  dining  room  is  the  place  where  we 
take  our  meals.  This  room  contains  a  side- 
board, a  large  table  and  several  chairs.  In 
the  sideboard  and  on  it  are  many  dishes. 
Some  of  the  dishes  are  made  of  porcelain, 
and  some  are  made  of  silver. 

The  table  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  din- 
ing room.  It  is  covered  with  a  table  cloth. 
The  table  is  set  for  dinner.  There  are 
many  plates  and  large  dishes  on  it.  A  nap- 
kin lies  on  each  plate.  The  spoons  and 
forks  are  made  of  silver.  These  are  near 
the  plates,  one  set  for  each  guest.  There 
are  also  a  small  butter  dish  and  a  salt  cellar 
at  each  plate.  Besides  that  there  is  a  water- 
glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  stands  a 
caster  with  oil,  pepper,  salt  and  mustard. 
The  guests  take  the  seats  indicated  by  the 
hostess. 

Questions:     In  what  room  do  we  take  our  meals?     What 
furniture  do  we  find  therein?     What  is  on  the  sideboard? 


Of  what  are  the  dishes  made?  Where  does  the  table  stand? 
With  what  is  it  covered?  Is  the  table  set  for  dinner? 
What  is  on  the  table?  Where  are  the  napkins?  Of  what 
are  the  forks  and  spoons  made?  What  other  small  dishes  are 
on  the  table?  What  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  table? 
What  does  the  caster  contain?  Who  gives  the  guests  their 
seats?  What  kind  of  food  is  eaten  with  the  fork?  With 
the  spoon  ?  etc.,  etc. 


LESSON  IV 
AMERICAN  MONEY 


We  have  two  kinds  of  money  in  this 
country,  paper  money  and  coin.  The  small- 
est kind  of  paper  money  is  one  dollar.  The 
highest  value  in  paper  money  is  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  bill.  Between  these  figures  we 
have  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one-hun- 
dred, five-hundred,  one-thousand  and  five- 
thousand  dollar  bills.  Our  paper  money  is 
as  good  as  gold.  It  is  honored  at  its  full 
value  also  in  other  countries.  We  have  a 
splendid  credit  all  over  the  world. 

Our  coin  is  graded  from  one  cent  in  cop- 
per to  twenty  dollars  in  gold.  The  copper 
coin  is  a  one  cent  piece.     Of  nickel  there  is 
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a  five  cent  piece.  The  dime,  the  quarter, 
the  half  dollar  and  the  dollar  are  of  silver. 
Of  gold  coin  we  have  one,  five,  ten  and 
twenty  dollar  pieces.  American  coin  is  of 
the  purest  metal  and  is  taken  everywhere  at 
its  face  value.  When  we  speak  of  currency 
we  mean  either  copper,  nickel,  silver,  gold 
or  paper  money,  but  not  checks  or  notes. 


LESSON  V 
LOOKING  FOR  WORK 


How  can  I  find  work  in  this  country'? 
Perhaps  you  can  find  a  place  advertised  in 
the  papers.  Have  you  inquired  at  the  dif- 
ferent employment  offices'? 

What  is  your  trade'?  I  am  a  farmer. 
Can  you  take  care  of  cattle?  Of  course  I 
can.  Can  you  manage  horses?  I  under- 
stand horses  very  well.  Do  you  know  an)^- 
thing  about  a  thrashing  machine?  No,  sir, 
but  I  can  learn  that,  I  think.  Can  you  milk 
cows?  I  never  did  that;  the  women  do  that 
in  my  country.     You  will  have  to  learn  that 
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too.     All  right,  sir,  I  shall  try  my  best. 

What  wages  do  you  expect?  Eighteen 
dollars  a  month.  That  is  too  much  for  a 
green  hand,  but  I  can  get  you  a  good  place 
at  fifteen  dollars  and  board.  Will  you  take 
it?     Yes,  sir,  I  will. 


SELECTION  I 
LITTLE  THINGS 


Little  things,  ay,  little  things, 
May  make  up  the  sum  of  life; 

A  word,  a  look,  a  single  tone. 
May  lead  to  calm  or  strife. 

A  word  may  part  the  dearest  friends, 

One  little,  unkind  word, 
Which,  in  some  light,  unguarded  hour, 

The  heart  with  anger  stirred. 

A  look  will  sometimes  send  a  pang 

Of  anguish  to  the  heart; 
A  tone  will  often  cause  the  tear 

In  sorrow's  eye'  to  start. 

One  little  act  of  kindness  done, 
One  little  soft  word  spoken, 
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Hath  power  to  wake  a  thrill  of  joy 
E'en  in  a  heart  that's  broken. 

Then  let  us  watch  these  little  things, 

And  so  respect  each  other, 
That  not  a  word,  a  look,  or  tone. 

May  wound  a  friend  or  brother. 

E.  C.  Brewer. 


LESSON  VI 
TIME,  THE  WATCH 

What  time  is  it'?  It  is  three  o'clock. 
What  o'clock  is  it?  It  is  ten  minutes  after 
six. 

How  late  is  it"?  It  is.  half-past  two. 
Will  it  soon  be  twelve  o'clock?  Yes,  it  is 
a  quarter  to  twelve.  It  is  now  iive  minutes 
of  twelve,  and  the  clock  will  soon  strike. 

Have  you  a  w.itch  with  you?  Yes,  sir, 
I  always  carry  a  watch  with  me.  Is  it  right? 
My  watch  is  right  to  the  minute.  I  wind  it 
up  every  morning  and  set  it  by  the  town 
clock.  Mine  is  often  slow;  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  it.     I  think  it  needs 
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a  cleaning.     The  movement  must  be  out  of 
order. 

Is  your  watch  a  stem- winder?  No,  I 
have  to  wind  it  up  with  a  separate  key.  It 
is  an  old  Swiss,  open-face  silver  watch. 


LESSON  VII 
NUMBERS 


I  one,  2  two,  3  three,  4  four,  5  five,  6  six, 
7  seven,  8  eight,  9  nine,  10  ten;  the  numbers 
from  one  to  ten  are  called  units.  One, 
three,  five,  seven,  nine  are  odd  numbers. 
Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten  are  even  numbers. 

I I  eleven,  12  twelve,  13  thirteen,  14  four- 
teen, 15  fifteen,  16  sixteen,  17  seventeen,  18 
eighteen,  19  nineteen,  20  twenty,  21  twenty- 
one,  22  twenty-two,  etc.  30  thirty,  40 
forty,  50  fifty,  60  sixty,  70  seventy,  80 
eighty,  90  ninety,  lOO  one  hundred. 

I  am  24  years  old.  I  earn  12  dollars  a 
week.  The  month  has  31  days.  The  year 
has  365  days.  This  is  the  first  week  of 
school.     The  second,  the  third,  the  fourth. 
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the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  the  tenth;  etc.  This  is  the  21st 
of  the  month.  My  birthday  falls  on  the  15th 
of  May.  George  Washington  was  born  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  1732. 

Questions:  What  Is  the  number  of  this  page  in  your 
reader?  How  many  lines  are  there  on  this  page?  How 
many  words  in  each  line?  How  many  words  on  this  page? 
How  many  new  words  have  you  learned  to-night? 


LESSON  VIII 
THE  SLEEPING  ROOM 


The  sleeping  room  is  generally  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house.  In  it  we  find  a  bed. 
The  bed  contains  a  mattress  which  rests  on 
springs;  there  are  bed  sheets,  several  blan- 
kets and  some  pillows.  The  bureau  stands 
between  the  windows.  It  has  several  large 
drawers  in  which  we  keep  our  clean  clothes. 
The  clothes  closet  contains  our  clothes. 

Behind  the  door  and  near  the  bed  stands 
the  wash  stand.  On  it  a  large  wash  bowl, 
soap  and  water  pitcher  are  placed.     Towels 
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hang  on  the  side  of  the  wash  stand.  There 
are  heavy  curtains  to  make  the  room  dark, 
and  an  easy  chair  and  a  lounge  are  also  in 
the  sleeping  room. 


PROVERBS 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 


A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


LESSON  IX 
AT  THE  GROCER'S 


What  do  you  wish?  I  should  like  to 
have  some  coffee.  How  much,  please  *?  Let 
me  have  one  pound  of  Java.  What  else  do 
you  need?  Give  me  half  a  pound  of  tea. 
Yes,  madam;  do  you  want  black  or  green 
tea?  Give  me  some  mixed  tea.  Have  you 
some  fresh  butter?     This  butter  is  strictly 
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fresh.  Let  me  have  half  a  pound,  please. 
What  does  this  head  of  salad  cost?  Five 
cents  a  head,  madam.  Give  me  also  a  bag 
of  salt.  At  what  price?  A  small  bag  at 
five  cents.  How  much  are  these  potatoes'? 
They  cost  eight  cents  a  quart.  Put  two 
quarts  in  the  basket,  also  a  few  onions  and 
some  parsley.  How  much  does  this  cost  al- 
together? Please  send  it  to  my  address 
right  away. 


LESSON  X 
FORMS  OF  ADDRESS 


In  this  country  a  man  is  addressed  as  Mr. 
We  say,  therefore:  "Mr.  Jones,  will  you 
please  attend  to  this?"  A  married  woman 
is  addressed  as  Mrs.  We  say:  "Is  this 
Mrs.  Jones?"  A  professional  man  may  be 
addressed  by  the  title  of  his  profession,  as, 
Doctor  Brown,  but  never  Mr.  Doctor 
Brown.  A  boy  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
addressed  as  Master.  We  say:  Master 
Charles  White.     An  unmarried  lady  is  ad- 
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dressed  as  Miss.  For  example:  Miss 
Alice  White.  The  title  of  Sir  is  used  only 
by  direct  address,  such  as:  "Yes,  sir,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  to  you."  When  speaking  to  a 
lady  we  address  her  as  Madam.  For  ex- 
ample: "Yes,  Madam,  this  is  for  you." 
An  audience  in  which  there  are  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen  we  address :  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Our  president  and  governor  are 
addressed  by  the  title  of  Excellency.  For 
example:  "His  Excellency  the  President 
has  arrived."  The  mayor  of  a  city  and  the 
judge  of  a  court  are  given  the  title  of  His 
Honor.  We  say:  "His  Honor  th^  Mayor" 
and  "His  Honor  the  Judge." 


LESSON  XI 
RENTING  A  ROOM 


Have  you  furnished  rooms  to  let?  Yes, 
sir;  please  step  in.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
good-sized  room  with  plenty  of  light. 
Here  is  a  front  room  that  is  light  and  airy. 
The  room  is  nice,  but  the  noise  from  the 
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street  will  disturb  me  too  much.  How 
would  you  like  this  back  parlor?  That 
suits  me  much  better;  only  there  is  one  win- 
dow less  here.  I  have  a  splendid  room  on 
the  third  floor;  how  would  you  like  that? 
No,  I  do  not  like  a  room  so  high  up.  What 
do  you  charge  for  this  room?  Five  dollars 
per  week,  sir.  Does  that  include  gas  and 
heating?  Yes,  sir;  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Very  well,  I  shall  take  this  room.  Do  you 
want  any  references?  That  is  the  rule  of 
the  house.  Here  is  my  card,  and  if  you  wish 
you  may  inquire  about  me  at  the  firm  of 
Jones  &  Curtis,  No.  318  Broadway.  That 
v/ill  be  all  right.  You  may  send  your 
trunks  this  afternoon,  sir. 


LESSON  XII 
SHORTENED  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSIONS 

1.  It's  raining  hard. 

2.  Don't  go  out  now. 

3.  There's  Tom  with  his  rubber  boots. 

4.  He'll  call  for  me. 
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5-  Can't  I  go  with  him? 

6.  I'll  put  on  my  rubber  coat. 

7.  Isn't  it  clearing  a  little *? 

8.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be. 

9.  They're  waiting  for  vou. 

10.  I'm  all  ready  now. 

1 1 .  They'll  be  sure  to  catch  you. 

12.  Here's  Fred. 

13.  He's  always  on  time. 

14.  We'll  start  in  five  minutes. 

15.  That's  the  best  we  can  do. 

16.  Who'll  carry  the  lunch'? 

17.  Aren't  you  going  too,  George? 


LESSON  XIII 
GIVE  HEED  TO  LITTLE  THINGS 

Two  men  were  at  work  one  day  in  a  yard 
where  ships  are  built.  They  were  hewing  a 
stick  of  timber  to  put  into  a  ship.  It  was  a 
small  stick,  and  not  worth  much.  As  they 
cut  off  the  chips,  they  found  a  worm,  a  small 
worm,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 

"This  stick  is  wormy,"  said  one;  "shall  we 
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put  it  in'?"  "I  do  not  know,"  said  the  other. 
"Yes,  I  think  the  stick  may  go  in.  Of 
course  it  will  never  be  seen."  "That  may 
be;  but  there  may  be  other  worms  in  it,  and 
these  may  increase,  and  destroy  the  hull." 
"No,  I  think  not.  To  be  sure,  the  stick  is 
not  worth  much;  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  it. 
But,  come,  never  mind  the  worm;  we  have 
seen  but  one.     Put  it  in." 

And  so  the  stick  was  used.  The  ship 
was  built  and  launched.  She  went  to  sea, 
and  for  ten  years  she  did  well.  But  at  last 
she  grew  weak  and  rotten,  for  her  timbers 
were  very  much  eaten  by  worms.  However, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  thought  he  would  try 
to  get  her  home.  He  had  a  costly  load  of 
silks  and  teas  in  the  ship,  and  very  many 
passengers. 

On  their  way  home  a  storm  arose.  The 
ship  for  a  while  climbed  up  the  high 
waves,  and  then  plunged  down,  creaking 
and  rolling  from  side  to  side.  At  last  she 
sprang  a  leak.  They  had  two  pumps,  and 
the  men  worked  at  them  day  and  night;  but 
the  water  came  in  faster  than  they  could 
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pump  it  out.  The  ship  filled  with  water, 
and  went  down  under  the  blue  waves,  with 
all  the  people  and  all  the  goods  on  board. 

Oh,  what  a  loss  was  there  of  life  and  of 
goods,  and  all  because  that  little  stick  of 
timber  with  the  worm  in  it  was  put  in  when 
the  ship  was  built.  How  much  mischief 
may  be  done  by  a  little  worm,  and  how  much 
mischief  a  man  may  do  when  he  is  unfaithful 
even  in  the  smallest  thing. 


LESSON  XIV 
THE  CAT  AND  THE  SPARROWS 

A  cat  and  a  sparrow  were  very  good 
friends.  They  were  brought  up  together  as 
pets  in  the  same  household.  The  sparrow 
would  sometimes  fly  into  little  mimic  rages 
and  peck  the  cat  with  his  bill.  Pussy  would 
beat  him  off  with  only  half-opened  claws. 
Though  this  sport  would  often  become  very 
lively,  there  was  never  any  anger  between 
them. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  bird  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  another  sparrow.  Be- 
ing both  of  them  saucy  fellows,  they  soon 
fell  out  and  quarrelled  in  earnest.  The  lit- 
tle friend  of  the  cat,  in  these  fights,  general- 
ly suffered  quite  badly.  One  day  he  came 
trembling  all  over  with  passion,  and  asked 
the  cat  to  punish  his  visitor. 

Pussy  thereupon  pounced  upon  the  of- 
fending sparrow  and  speedily  devoured  him. 
"I  had  no  idea  before  that  sparrows  were 
so  nice,"  said  the  cat  to  herself,  whose  blood 
was  now  stirred.  As  quick  as  thought  her 
little  playmate  was  seized  and  sent  to  join 
his  enemy. 


SELECTION  II 
LORELEI 


I  know  not  whence  it  rises, 

This  thought  so  full  of  woe, 

But  a  tale  of  times  departed 

Haunts  me  and  will  not  go. 

The  air  is  cool,  and  it  darkens, 
And  calmly  flows  the  Rhine; 
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The  mountain-peaks  are  sparkling 
In  the  sunny  evening  shine. 

And  yonder  sits  a  maiden, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair; 

With  gold  is  her  garment  glittering, 
And  she  combs  her  golden  hair. 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it, 
And  a  wild  song  singeth  she, 

That  melts  the  heart  with  a  wondrous 
And  powerful  melody. 

The  boatman  feels  his  bosom 

With  a  nameless  longing  move; 

He  sees  not  the  gulf  before  him, 
His  gaze  is  fixed  above. 

I  believe  over  boat  and  boatman, 
In  the  end,  the  billows  run; 

And  'tis  this  that  with  her  singing 
By  the  Lorelei  was  done. 


H.  Heine. 


LESSON  XV 
THE  DINNER 


The   table  is   set;   the   dinner  is   ready. 
May  I  invite  you  to  be  our  guest?     I  ac- 
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cept  your  invitation  gratefully.  Please 
take  a  seat  next  to  me.  May  I  help  you  to 
a  plate  of  soup*?     I  thank  you,  yes. 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee?  I  prefer 
coffee.  Do  you  like  horse-radish  with  your 
beef?  I  usually  eat  it  with  mustard.  You 
must  be  satisfied  with  roast-beef  to-day. 
That  is  my  favorite  dish,  madam.  The 
roast-beef  looks  delicious;  it  is  quite  rare. 
It  cuts  as  soft  as  butter.  Do  you  want  a 
piece  well  done  or  rare?  Please  let  me  have 
it  rare.  Our  tastes  differ  at  least  in  one 
respect,  I  prefer  it  well  done.  May  I  help 
you  to  some  gravy?  Yes,  thank  you. 
Here  are  potatoes,  spinach,  and  asparagus. 
Please  help  yourself.  Make  yourself  at 
home. 
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LESSON  XVI 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

A  great  deal  of  the  merchandise  which  we 
buy  is  sold  by  weight.  Meat,  butter,  sugar, 
salt,  and  so  forth,  are  sold  by  Avoirdupois 
Weight.  The  smallest  weight  of  this  kind 
is  a  dram.  Sixteen  drams  make  an  ounce; 
sixteen  ounces  make  a  pound;  one  hundred 
pounds  make  a  hundredweight,  and  twenty 
hundredweights  make  a  ton.  These  several 
names  are  often  abbreviated  thus :  dr.,  dram; 
oz.,  ounce;  lb.,  pound;  cwt.,  hundredweight, 
and  T.,  ton. 

The  druggist  uses  another  kind  of  weight, 
which  is  called  Apothecary's  Weight;  and 
another  kind  of  weight  is  used  in  weighing 
gold,  silver  or  precious  stones;  the  latter  is 
called  Troy  Weight. 

Whenever  we  buy  vegetables  or  grain,  a 
measure  of  capacity  is  used.  This  is  called 
Dry  Measure.  Here,  2  pints  make  one 
quart,  8  quarts  make  one  peck,  and  4  pecks 
make  one  bushel. 

Liquids,  such  as  oil,  wine  or  milk,  are 
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measured  by  Liquid  Measure.  In  Liquid 
Measure,  4  gills  make  one  pint;  2  pints  make 
one  quart;  4  quarts  make  one  gallon,  and 
313^4  gallons  make  one  barrel. 

If  we  desire  to  measure  distance,  we  em- 
ploy Long  Measure.  Here,  12  inches  make 
one  foot;  3  feet  make  one  yard;  5J/4  yards 
make  one  rod;  40  rods  make  one  furlong, 
and  8  furlongs  make  one  statute  mile. 

Thus  we  have  a  variety  of  weights  and 
measures  which  indicate  very  clearly  how 
much  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  there  is  in  our 
English  language. 


LESSON  XVII 

GENTLE  MANNERS 

What  do  we  think  of  when  we  hear  the 
word  "gentleman"?  We  think  of  a  man  of 
gentle  manners,  a  well-bred,  refined  man. 
And  we  know  that  a  lady  is  a  gentle,  refined 
woman. 

A  good  way  to  learn  gentle  manners  is  to 
watch  what  well-bred  people  say  and  do; 
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but  a  better  way,  yes,  the  very  best  way,  is 
this:  to  try  to  be  kind  and  unselfish.  If 
your  heart  is  right,  it  is  sure  to  tell  you  what 
to  say  and  do  at  all  times. 

Quiet  manners  are  everywhere  a  mark  of 
good  breeding — at  home,  in  the  street,  at 
school.  It  is  ill-bred  to  walk  heavily,  to 
slam  doors,  to  speak  too  loud,  or  too  fast,  or 
too  much. 

When  any  one  is  writing  or  reading,  do 
not  stand  behind  him  or  look  over  his  shoul- 
der. Even  if  you  do  it  thoughtlessly,  you 
will  seem  rude  and  inquisitive.  Nothing 
is  more  vulgar  than  to  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  others. 

Never  speak  when  another  is  speaking. 
To  do  so  is  to  commit  one  of  the  commonest 
and  very  worst  faults  of  manners.  If  you 
have  this  bad  habit,  strive  earnestly  to  throw 
it  off. 

The  very  best  place  in  which  to  learn  good 
manners  is  at  home,  and  that  is  the  best  place 
to  practise  them,  too. 

"Please"  is  a  very  little  word,  but  it 
makes  a  good  many  requests  sound  pleasant 
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that  without  it  would  sound  harsh.     So  with 
"Thank  you."     All  of  you  know  when  to        |{ 
say  it. 


LESSON  XVIII 
IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

New  York  has  many  very  large  stores. 
In  these  great  business  places  many  different 
stores  are  under  one  management.  Thou- 
sands of  people  visit  them  every  day,  and 
some  good  bargains  can  be  had  there.  Let 
us  go  and  buy  some  furnishings.  We  meet 
a  floor-walker  and  ask  him :  "Where  is  your 
shoe  department,  please?" 

"Second  floor;  here  is  the  elevator." 

Customer — I  want  a  pair  of  strong  shoes. 

Clerk — What  size  do  you  wear? 

Customer — I  wear  number  eight. 

Clerk — Here  is  a  fine  pair  of  shoes;  try 
them  on. 

Customer — They  are  too  narrow;  they 
hurt  me. 

Clerk — I  shall  give  you  a  wider  pair. 
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Customer — That's  better  now.  How 
much  are  they? 

Clerk — Three  dollars,  sir. 

Customer — Is  that  your  lowest  price? 

Clerk — We  have  but  one  price,  sir. 

Customer — Very  well,  I'll  take  them. 
Now  let  us  go  to  the  notion  counter. 

Customer — Please  show  me  some  linen 
collars. 

Clerk — Yes,  sir;  what  size^  please? 

Customer — I  wear  a  number  sixteen  col- 
lar. 

Clerk — How  do  you  like  this  style? 

Customer — No,  I  desire  a  plain  turn- 
down collar. 

Clerk — How  are  these  ? 

Customer — What  is  the  price?  How 
much  are  they? 

Clerk — These  are  two  for  a  quarter. 

Customer — Let  me  have  four  of  them. 

Clerk — Do  you  wish  anything  else? 

Customer — Give  me  two  pairs  of  cuffs, 
number  eleven. 

Customer — Are  these  real  linen? 

Clerk — Yes,  sir,  they  are  fine  goods. 
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Clerk — Now,  is  there  anything  else  you 
want? 

Customer — No,  not  to-day.  Where  is  the 
clothing  department*? 

Clerk — The  clothing  department  is  on  the 
fourth  floor. 

Customer — Please  show  me  some  differ- 
ent styles  of  hats. 

Clerk — What  kind  of  a  hat  do  you  like? 

Customer — I  like  a  large  soft  hat. 

Clerk — Very  well;  please  step  this  way. 

Customer — This  hat  does  not  become  me. 

Clerk — Here  is  one  with  a  larger  brim. 

Customer — No,  I  do  not  like  that. 

Clerk — Why  don't  you  try  a  derby? 

Customer — What  is  the  price  of  this  hat? 

Clerk — That  hat  costs  $2.50.  It  is  the 
latest  style. 

Customer — I  shall  take  this  one. 

Clerk — Can  I  show  you  anything  else? 

Customer — No,  I  thank  you,  not  to-day. 
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LESSON  XIX 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Gold  and  silver  are  metals.  Both  are 
lustrous  and  tough.  They  may  be  melted, 
hammered  and  bent.  Gold  is  a  very  rare 
and  expensive  metal.  Silver  also  belongs  to 
the  precious  and  rare  metals.  Gold  is  noted 
for  its  metallic  luster  and  its  beautiful  color. 
It  is,  besides,  heavy  and  soft.  Silver  is 
harder,  but  not  so  heavy.  Gold  is  found  in 
greatest  quantities  in  America,  Australia 
and  Africa.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
washed  out  of  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  or  re- 
moved from  powdered  rock  and  earth  by 
means  of  chemicals.  It  is  found  only  in  a 
pure  or  unmixed  state.  Rich  silver  mines 
are  found  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado. 
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LESSON  XX 
ELECTION  DAY 

Next  Tuesday  is  Election  Day.  It  is  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. That  is  a  very  important  day.  On 
that  day  we  choose  officers  to  manage  our 
public  affairs.  These  officers  should  be  hon- 
est men.  How  can  I  find  out  who  is  the  best 
candidate? 

We  must  read  what  the  different  papers 
say  about  them.  The  newspapers  tell  all 
about  the  different  candidates.  They  tell 
what  these  men  have  done,  both  good  and 
bad.  They  ought  to  tell  the  truth.  Other- 
wise the  people  cannot  find  out  which  candi- 
date is  the  best.  When  an  officer  does  good 
work,  he  ought  to  be  re-elected.  Only  na- 
tive-born Americans  over  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  naturalized  foreigners  can  vote. 
No  man  can  vote  more  than  once  at  any  elec- 
tion. 
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LESSON  XXI 

ALEXANDER  AND  DIOGENES 

There  once  lived  in  Corinth  a  wise  man 
whose  name  was  Diogenes.  King  Alex- 
ander one  day  visited  Diogenes^  and  sought 
to  get  acquainted  with  him.  Now,  above 
all  things  Diogenes  loved  simplicity.  He 
wore  an  old,  torn  mantle,  went  barefoot,  and 
carried  a  beggar's  sack  upon  his  back.  For 
a  dwelling  place  he  used  a  tub.  He  had 
thrown  away  his  drinking  cup,  for  he  had 
once  seen  a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  When  Alexander  came  to  visit  him, 
Diogenes  lay  before  his  tub,  that  the  sun 
might  shine  upon  him.  He  scarcely  lifted 
his  eyes  to  notice  the  king.  Alexander 
talked  long  with  the  strange  man,  and  found 
his  answers  wise  and  pointed.  At  last  the 
king  offered  to  grant  any  favor  Diogenes 
might  desire.  The  wise  man  thanked  him 
for  his  offer,  and  said,  "Get  out  of  my  sun- 
shine." The  companions  of  the  king 
laughed  at  this  foolish  wish,  but  Alexander 
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reproved  their  laughter,  and  said,  "Truly, 
were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes." 


SELECTION  III 
THE  TRUE  ARISTOCRAT 

Who  are  the  nobles  of  the  earth, 

The  true  aristocrats, 
Who  need  not  bow  their  heads  to  lords, 

Nor  doff  to  kings  their  hats? 
Who  are  they  but  the  men  of  toil, 

The  mighty  and  the  free. 
Whose  hearts  and  hands  subdue  the  earth, 

And  compass  all  the  sea? 

Who  are  they  but  the  men  of  toil 

Who  cleave  the  forest  down. 
And  plant,  amid  the  wilderness. 

The  hamlet  and  the  town; 
Who  fight  the  battles,  bear  the  scars, 

And  give  the  world  its  crown 
Of  name,  and  fame,  and  history. 

And  pornp  of  old  renown  ? 

Stewart. 
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LESSON  XXII 
WANTED,  A  YOUNG  MAN 

"Wanted,  an  -active,  intelligent  young 
man  of  good  habits."  We  often  read  such 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 

Active  is  he  who  does,  with  a  hearty  good 
will,  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  who  never 
neglects  his  business,  nor  idles  away  his 
time  when  he  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Intelligent  is  he  who  thinks  as  well  as 
acts,  who  reads  useful  books  and  puts  into 
practice  what  he  learns. 

He  is  of  good  habits  who  will  not  lie,  nor 
steal,  nor  swear,  nor  quarrel,  and  who  does 
not  use  tobacco  or  liquors  to  excess,  and  who 
has  polite  manners. 

But  who  wants  such  a  young  man?  you 
may  ask.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
banker  as  well  as  the  farmer.  Every  em- 
ployer wants  such  an  active,  intelligent 
young  man.  Now  is  the  time  and  school  is 
the  place  to  qualify  yourselves  for  a  good 
position. 
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HOW  TO  RUIN  HEALTH 

A  humorous  writer  gives  the  following  rules  for 
ruining  health :  Stay  in  bed  late.  Eat  hot  suppers. 
Turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  Take  no 
exercise.  Always  ride  when  yoja  can  walk.  Never 
mind  about  wet  feet.  Have  half  a  dozen  doctors. 
Take  all  the  medicine  they  give  you.  Try  every 
new  quack.  If  that  does  not  kill  you,  quack  your- 
self. 


LESSON  XXIII 
BUSINESS  LETTERS 


New  York,  December  7,  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  JVhite, 

P.  O.  Box  6s, 

Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  Sunday  "World"  you  adver- 
tise for  "a  good  farm  hand,"  and  I"  desire  to  offer 
my  services  to  you.  I  am  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  have  been  four  months  in 
this  country. 

I  have  served  in  the  army  and  understand  the  care 
of  horses  thoroughly.      I  ask  twenty  dollars  a  month 
wages  and  board.      My  references  are  first-class. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Carl  Hauser, 

210  E.  Houston  St., 

New  York  City. 
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Brooklyn,  October  15,  1908. 
Messrs.  Jones  ef  Curtis, 
J 14  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  City. 
Gentlemen:  At  your  earliest  convenience 
please  send  me  a  price  list  of  your  "Children's  Play- 
things and  Notions."  I  am  about  to  open  a  store 
in  this  locality,  and  would  like  to  make  selections  of 
such  goods  as'appear  to  be  most  salable  here. 

Should  your  prices  and  discounts  be  favorable,  I 
may  send  you  an  order  in  the  near  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Brown, 

43  Myrtle  Ave. 


LESSON  XXIV 

LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND 

Stanvvix  Hotel. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1909. 
My  Dear  Friend:  I  arrived  here  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  sail  up  the 
beautiful  Hudson  was  delightful.  The  scenery  along 
the  route  was  indeed  magnificent.  Albany  is  so 
different  from  the  great  metropolis.  This  morn- 
ing I  went  to  see  the  Capitol  and  some  other  public 
buildings.  I  am  delighted  with  the  trip.  I  shall  re- 
main here  two  more  days  and  then  proceed  to  Buf- 
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falo  and  Niagara  Falls.     From  there  I  shall  write 
you  a  long  leter. 

Please   give   my   kindest   regards   to   Henry   and 
James. 

Cordially  yours, 

George  Best. 

FORMS  OF  ADDRESSES 

Mr.  John  F.  Black, 

215  West  75th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Henry  Strong, 

63  Tompkins  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Bertha  Small, 

451  Lexington  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

CLOSING  FORMS  OF  LETTERS 

Respectfully  yours, 

Yours  truly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Cordially  yours, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Yours  gratefully. 
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LESSON  XXV 
SOME  AMERICANISMS 

The  language  used  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion and  for  business  purposes  has  many 
idioms  which  are  not  found  in  readers  or 
heard  in  public  discourses.  One  may  be  able 
to  read,  and  fairly  understand  what  he 
reads,  in  an  English  reader  or  even  a  news- 
paper, and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  follow  a 
conversation  upon  ordinary  topics.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  Americanisms  fre- 
quently used  here. 

"Mind  your  own  business" — that  means^ 
do  not  disturb  me.  "I  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness," i.  e.^  I  attend  to  my  duties.  "Come 
along,"  i.  e.,  come  with  me.  "Never  mind," 
/.  e.^  do  not  bother  about  it.  "Can  you  fix 
this  for  me?"  i,  e.^  can  you  manage  or  ar- 
range this  for  me?  "I'll  fix  it,"  i.  e.,  I  shall 
put  this  or  that  in  order.  "All  aboard,"  an 
expression  used  by  train-men  which  means 
that  passengers  must  quickly  step  into  the 
car  or  train.     "It's  no  use,"  i,  e.^  this  or  that 
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will  not  succeed.  "What's  the  use'?"  i.  e., 
the  work  is  useless.  ''I  guess  he  is  right,"  L 
e.,  I  think  he  is  correct  in  what  he  says.  "Do 
you  catch  the  idea?"  i.  e.,  do  you  understand 
or  comprehend  it?  "That  settles  the  whole 
affair,"  i,  e.^  the  thing  is  completed  or  the 
dispute  is  over.  "He  is  a  greenhorn,"  i.  e.^ 
a  new  arrival  in  this  country.  "He  is  a  slick 
article,"  i,  e.,  a  cunning,  crafty  person. 
"  'Tis  a  bargain,"  i.  e.,  a  good  chance  to  buy 
cheap. 

Many  more  expressions  of  this  kind  are 
heard  in  daily  conversation,  but  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  use  slang  or  vulgar  expres- 
sions, as  these  are  a  sign  of  lack  of  educa- 
tion. 


LESSON  XXVI 
DAILY  EXERCISES 


When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  rub  my 
eyes,  I  rise  and  reach  for  my  clothes  near  the 
bed.  I  put  on  my  stockings  or  socks,  then 
my    trousers    and    my    shoes    or    slippers. 
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Now  I  go  to  wash  myself.  I  use  cold  water 
for  my  face  and  neck,  plenty  of  soap  for  my 
hands.  I  use  a  towel  to  dry  myself  with. 
My  teeth  I  clean  with  a  tooth-brush  and 
some  tooth  powder  or  dentifrice.  I  rinse  my 
mouth  with  clear  water.  In  the  drawer  of 
my  dresser  I  keep  a  comb  and  a  brush  for  my 
hair.  I  now  take  a  collar  and  a  necktie, 
which  I  put  on;  the  collar  is  fastened  with 
a  button.  After  this  I  put  on  my  vest. 
Next  I  put  on  a  pair  of  cuffs,  and  lastly  my 
coat. 

In  winter  I  wear  an  overcoat  and  a  pair 
of  overshoes.  I  now  put  on  my  hat,  and  if 
the  weather  is  very  severe  I  wear  a  pair  of 
warm  gloves  or  mittens.  In  case  it  rains,  I 
take  my  umbrella.  I  am  now  ready  for  the 
street  and  fully  dressed. 

In  my  wardrobe  I  keep  many  other  articles 
of  clothing.  I  have  several  sets  of  under- 
wear, a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  different  col- 
ored neckties  and  bosom-shirts.  I  have  two 
business  suits,  a  number  of  frock  coats  and  a 
dress  suit  for  festive  occasions.  For  very 
cold  weather  I  have  a  heavy  overcoat,  and 
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in  early  spring  or  in  autumn  I  wear  a  light 
top-coat.  For  business  I  wear  a  derby  hat 
or  a  soft  felt  hat,  but  on  formal  visits  I  wear 
a  high  silk  hat.  In  case  I  want  to  travel,  I 
have  a  leather  dress-suit  case  and  a  trunk. 
When  taking  a  walk,  I  use  a  walking  cane, 
of  which  I  have  several  kinds.  My  every- 
day clothes  I  sometimes  buy  ready  made,  but 
my  finer  clothing  I  have  made  to  order. 


LESSON  XXVII 

AT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  DOCTOR 

Now,  doctor,  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
come.  Tell  me  what's  the  trouble'?  Oh,  I 
feel  miserable,  I  am  sore  all  over.  Let  me 
feel  your  pulse.  You  have  a  slight  fever. 
Please  show  me  your  tongue.  It  is  coated; 
you  have  spoiled  your  stomach.  What  have 
you  eaten  lately?  I  ate  some  hard-boiled 
eggs  last  night,  and  drank  some  ice-cold 
milk.  Have  you  cramps  in  the  stomach? 
Yes,  indeed,  the  pain  is  fearful.  Please  give 
me  something  right  away  to  stop  it.    Do  not 
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be  alarmed,  my  friend,  I  shall  cure  you  soon. 
This  medicine  will  relieve  your  pain.  You 
must  take  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 
And  so  you  think  there  is  no  danger?  Well, 
you  must  rest  for  a  day  or  two  and  eat  noth- 
ing but  toast  and  tea.  When  will  you  call 
again,  doctor*?  To-morrow  morning.  In 
the  meantime  you  must  try  and  keep  quiet. 


LESSON  XXVIII 
THE  LION 


The  lion  is  called  the  king  of  beasts.  He 
is  very  fierce  and  strong.  The  lion  is  cov- 
ered with  smooth  hair.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
color.  The  male  lion  has  a  long,  thick  mane. 
His  claws  are  like  those  of  a  cat.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail,  the  lion  has  a  tuft  of  hair. 
The  lion  lives  in  rocky  caves.  At  night  he 
comes  out  for  food.  He  watches  for  his 
prey.  He  can  kill  a  horse  or  a  cow  with  his 
mighty  paw.  The  lioness  or  female  lion  is 
smaller  than  the  lion.  Young  lions  are 
called  cubs  or  whelps.     The  lion's  home  is 
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called  a  lair.  On  account  of  his  strength 
and  daring,  the  lion  has  become  the  symbol 
of  manly  courage. 


SELECTION  IV 
MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  ev'ry  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
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Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.D. 


WISE  SAYINGS 


One  example  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 

In  the  grammar  of  life  the  great  verbs  are  "to  be" 
and  "to  do." 

Be  quick  to  love ;  make  haste  to  be  kind. 

Liberty  is  duty,  not  license. 

Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low  descending  sun 
views,  from  thy  hand,  no  worthy  action  done. 

It  is  a  greater  compliment  to  be  trusted  than  to  be 
loved. 

Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think  of  us; 
character  is  what  God  and  the  angels  know  of  us. 

Character  is  stronger  than  intellect.  A  great  soul 
will  be  strong  to  live  as  well  as  to  think. 
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LESSON  XXIX 
SUMMER  RAIN 

It  is  long  since  much  rain  fell.  The 
ground  is  dry,  the  roads  are  dusty.  The  gar- 
den bakes.  The  trees  are  thirsty.  Wheels 
are  shrieking  and  tires  are  looking  danger- 
ous. Men  begin  to  look  at  the  signs  of 
weather.  They  begin  to  speculate  on  the 
clouds,  and  how  long  it  will  be,  if  no  rain 
falls,  before  the  potatoes  will  suffer;  the 
oats,  the  corn,  the  grass,  everything. 

Rain,  rain,  rain.  All  day,  all  night, 
steady  raining.  Will  it  never  stop?  The 
hay  is  out  and  spoiling.  The  rain  washes 
the  garden.  The  cattle  are  under  the  shed. 
The  fowl  are  under  shelter.  The  sky  is 
leaden.  The  air  is  full  of  moisture.  The 
birds  are  silent.  No  insect  chirps.  The 
trees  drip,  shoes  are  muddy,  the  paths  are 
soft.  So  it  is.  When  it  is  clear  we  want 
rain,  and  when  it  rains  we  wish  for  sunshine. 

A  good  summer  storm  is  a  rain  of  riches. 
Every  drop  is  silver,  going  to  the  mint.    The 
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roots  are  the  machinery,  and  catching  these 
drops,  they  refine  them,  roll  them,  stamp 
them,  and  turn  them  out  coined  berries,  ap- 
ples, grains  and  grasses.  All  the  mountains 
of  California  are  not  so  rich  as  are  the  mines 
of  heaven  that  send  down  such  riches  upon 
man.    Well,  let  it  rain,  then. 


LESSON  XXX 
THE  CANDLE-FISH 


There  is  a  little  fish  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  known  as  the  candle-fish.  It  is  the 
fattest  of  known  fishes.  Dry  it,  touch  its 
tail  to  the  fire,  and  it  will  burn  with  a  bright 
flame  until  consumed.  A  wick  of  woody 
fibre  runs  through  it,  making  it  a  veritable 
candle.  The  fish  is  also  used  for  food.  The 
first  shoals  in  March  are  greeted  with  joy  by 
the  Indians. 
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LESSON  XXXI 
THE  MAN  WITH  AN  AXE  TO  GRIND 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one 
cold  winter's  morning  I  was  accosted  by  a 
smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
"My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "has  your  father 
a  grindstone'?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "You 
are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he;  "will  you 
let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it*?"  Pleased  with 
the  compliment  of  "fine  little  fellow,"  "Oh, 
yes,  sir,"  I  answered;  "it  is  down  in  the 
shop." 

"And  will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting 
me  on  the  head,  "get  me  a  little  hot  water'?" 
How  could  I  refuse'?  I  ran,  and  soon 
brought  a  kettle  full.  "How  old  are  you^ 
and  what's  your  name?"  continued  he,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply;  "I  am  sure  you  are 
one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Will  you  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me'?" 

Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool, 
I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the 
day.     It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and 
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tugged  till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The 
school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get  away; 
my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  axe  was 
not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
sharpened,  and  the  man  turned  to  me  with, 
"Now,  you  little  rascal,  you've  played  tru- 
ant; scud  to  the  school,  or  you'll  rue  it." 

"Alas  I"  thought  I,  "it  was  hard  enough 
to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day,  but  now 
to  be  called  a  little  rascal  is  too  much."  It 
sank  deep  in  my  mind,  and  often  have  I 
thought  of  it  since.  When  I  see  a  merchant 
over-polite  to  customers,  begging  them  to 
take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods 
on  the  counter,  thinks  I,  "That  man  has  an 
axe  to  grind." 

When  I  see  a  man  flattering  the  people, 
making  great  professions  of  attachment  to 
liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant,  me- 
thinks,  "Look  out,  good  people.  That  fel- 
low would  set  you  turning  grindstones." 
When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office  by  party 
spirit,  without  a  single  qualification  to  ren- 
der him  either  respectable  or  useful,  "Alas!" 
methinks,  "deluded  people !  You  are  doomed 
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for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a 
booby." 


LESSON  XXXII 
FIDELITY  REWARDED 

Conrad  the  Third  was  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. The  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  had 
rebelled,  and  the  emperor  wanted  to  punish 
them.  It  was  a  small  town,  but  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  emperor  could  not  reach 
them.  He  besieged  the  town  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  people  defended  their  town 
bravely.  The  emperor  demanded  a  surren- 
der, but  all  in  vain.  At  last  he  grew  very 
angry  and  threatened  to  put  all  the  men  in 
that  town  to  death.  Still  the  people  were 
brave  and  would  not  surrender.  Finally 
their  strength  gave  out  and  they  sent  some 
messengers  who  asked  for  mercy.  But  the 
emperor  would  not  show  mercy.  Then  a 
number  of  women  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
emperor  and  begged  to  be  spared. 

The  emperor  listened  to  the  women  and 
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gave  them  permission  to  leave  the  city  and 
take  with  them  their  children  and  whatever 
else  they  loved  best. 

The  women  thanked  the  emperor  and 
hastened  back  to  town.  Soon  they  came 
staggering  along  with  the  men  on  their 
backs.  At  first  the  emperor  was  vexed  at 
their  trick,  but  then  he  laughed  heartily  and 
spared  the  whole  town  for  the  sake  of  the 
faithful  women. 


SELECTION  V 

A  QUARREL 

There's  a  knowing  little  proverb, 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain; 
But  in  Northland  as  in  Southland 

Is  its  meaning  clear  and  plain. 
Lock  It  up  within  your  heart; 

Neither  lose  nor  lend  It; 
Two  it  takes  to  malce  a  quarrel ; 

One  can  always  end  it. 
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LESSON  XXXIII 

THE  AMERICAN  ABROAD 

An  American  went  to  Europe.  He  first 
came  to  England.  Here  he  met  a  young 
man  and  they  soon  became  great  friends. 
Together  they  traveled  through  England, 
France  and  Italy.  "How  do  you  like  this 
monument*?"  asked  the  Englishman. 
"That  is  beautiful,  but  we  have  that  also  in 
America,"  was  the  reply.  "But  how  do  you 
like  this  mountain,  this  river,  this  palace, 
this  garden?"  asked  the  friend.  "We  have 
all  this  in  America,"  said  the  American.  At 
last  they  came  to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  the 
Englishman  again  asked,  "Have  you  such  a 
volcano?"  "No,  but  we  have  a  waterfall  at 
Niagara,  which  can  put  out  this  fire  in  five 
minutes,"  said  the  intrepid  American. 
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LESSON  XXXIV 
THE  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  CONQUER 

The  people  always  conquer.  They  al- 
ways must  conquer.  Armies  may  be  defeat- 
ed, kings  may  be  overthrown,  and  new  dy- 
nasties imposed,  by  foreign  arms,  on  an  ig- 
norant and  slavish  race,  that  cares  not  in 
what  language  the  covenant  of  their  subjec- 
tion runs,  nor  in  whose  name  the  deed  of 
their  barter  and  sale  is  made  out.  But  the 
people  never  invade,  and  when  they  rise 
against  the  invader  are  never  subdued.  If 
they  are  driven  from  the  plains,  they  fly  to 
the  mountains.  Steep  rocks  and  everlasting 
hills  are  their  castles;  the  tangled,  pathless 
thicket  their  palisades;  and  Nature,  God,  is 
their  ally.  Now  He  overwhelms  the  hosts 
of  their  enemies  beneath  His  drifting  moun- 
tains of  sand;  now  He  buries  them  beneath 
a  falling  atmosphere  of  polar  snows;  He 
lets  loose  His  tempest  on  their  fleets;  He 
puts  a  folly  into  their  councils,  a  madness 
into  the  hearts  of  their  leaders;  He  never 
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gave,  and  never  will  give,  a  final  triumph 
over  a  virtuous  and  gallant  people,  resolved 
to  be  free. 

*'For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

Edward  Everetto 


SELECTION    VI 

WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 
For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me, 
For  the  task  my  God  assigned  me. 
For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story, 

Who  suffered  for  my  sake; 

To  emulate  their  glory, 

And  follow  in  their  wake; 

Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages, 

The  noble  of  all  ages, 

Whose  deeds  crown  History's  pages, 
And  Time's  great  volume  make. 
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I  live  to  hail  that  season, 

By  gifted  minds  foretold, 
When  man  shall  liv^e  by  reason 

And  not  alone  by  gold; 
When  man  to  man  united. 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted. 
As  Eden  was  of  old. 


G.  L.  Banks. 


LESSON  XXXV 
GRATITUDE 


As  the  branches  of  a  tree  return  their  sap 
to  the  root  from  which  it  rose;  as  a  river 
pours  its  streams  to  the  sea  whence  its 
springs  were  supplied,  so  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  man  delights  in  returning  a  benefit 
received.  He  acknowledges  his  obligation 
with  cheerfulness;  he  looks  on  his  benefac- 
tor with  love  and  esteem.  And  if  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  return  a  favor,  he  nourishes 
the  memory  of  it  in  his  heart,  and  forgets  it 
not  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  heart  of  the  generous  man  is  like  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the  earth 
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fruit,  herbage,  and  flowers ;  but  the  heart  of 
the  ungrateful  is  like  a  desert  of  sand,  which 
swallows  with  greediness  the  showers  that 
fall,  buries  them  in  its  bosom,  and  produces 
nothing. 

Envy  not  your  benefactor,  nor  strive  to 
conceal  the  benefits  he  has  conferred;  for, 
though  to  oblige  is  better  than  to  be  obliged, 
though  the  act  of  generosity  commands  ad- 
miration, yet  the  humility  of  gratitude 
touches  the  heart,  and  is  amiable  in  the  sight 
of  both  God  and  man. 

The  wise  will  not  receive  a  favor  from  the 
hand  of  the  proud,  or  owe  aught  to  the  self- 
ish and  avaricious.  The  vanity  of  pride 
may  expose  the  debtor  to  shame,  but  the  de- 
mands of  selfishness,  and  the  greediness  of 
the  avaricious,  can  never  be  satisfied. 


I 
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LESSON  XXXVI 
AN  EVENING  SERVICE 

After  the  great  battle  of  Sedan,  1871,  a 
regiment  of  German  soldiers  began  its  march 
toward  Paris.  In  the  evening  they  came  to 
a  small  village  where  they  intended  to  stay 
overnight.  There  were  but  few  houses,  and 
these  were  soon  filled  with  soldiers,  so  that 
many  could  find  no  shelter.  One  company 
of  tired  troopers  took  up  its  quarters  in  the 
village  church.  The  weary  men  lay  down  to 
sleep  as  best  they  could.  But  one  of  them 
stepped  up  to  the  organ,  and  soon  the  build- 
ing resounded  with  sweet  music.  The  tired 
soldiers  awoke.  Then  the  familiar  notes  of 
*'The  Lord  our  God  is  a  mighty  God"  were 
heard.  One  by  one  they  joined  in,  and  then 
the  mighty  chorus  rang  out  into  the  still 
night. 
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LESSON  XXXVII 
HONOR  ALL  MEN 

Every  person,  however  humble  his  station 
or  calling,  is  entitled  to  your  respect  as  a 
man.  You  should  treat  him  with  politeness ; 
and,  if  he  is  old,  with  marked  respect.  Age, 
itself,  has  a  perpetual  claim  to  reverence. 

Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  the  Rus- 
sian princess?  She  was  on  some  pleasure 
excursion  with  a  gay  party  in  France,  when 
they  met  an  old  man,  in  a  humble  walk  of 
life,  a  rustic,  coarsely  dressed,  and  wearing 
a  long  beard. 

An  impertinent  lordling  treated  the  old 
man  with  contempt,  laughed,  at  his  beard, 
and  offered  a  sum  of  gold  to  any  lady  of  the 
party  who  would  kiss  the  veteran.  Instant- 
ly a  fair  Russian — who,  by  the  way,  was 
young  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  Europe — stepped  forward  and  accepted 
the  challenge. 

The  purse  of  gold  was  deposited  on  a 
plate,  which,  after  kissing  the  old  man,  the 
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princess  presented  to  the  veteran^  saying: 
"Take  this,  my  good  friend,  as  a  testimonial 
that  the  daughters  of  Russia  are  taught  to 
respect  old  age." 

But  it  is  not  the  old  only  that  are  entitled 
to  respect.  Consider  that  every  man  is  en- 
titled to  politeness,  as  a  man,  an  immortal 
being,  destined  to  exist  forever,  with  your- 
self, in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  we  shall 
all  be  classed,  not  according  to  the  clothes 
we  have  worn,  but  the  lives  we  have  led  on 
earth. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Never  be  idle. 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Never  speak  111  of  anyone. 

Live  up  to  your  engagements. 

Keep  your  own  secrets,  If  you  have  any. 

Keep  good  company  or  none. 

Good  character  Is  above  all  things  else. 

Drink  no  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind. 

Nev^er  play  at  any  kind  of  game  of  chance. 

Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Keep  yourself  innocent,  if  you  will  be  happy, 
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Save  when  you  are  young,  to  spend  when  you  are 
old. 

Read  some  portion  of  a  good  book  every  day. 

Always  live  within  your  income;  misfortune  ex- 
cepted. 

If  your  hands  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  then 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to 
you. 


SELECTION  VH 

SELECTION  FROM  "THANATOPSIS." 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams, 

JVUJiam  Cullen  Bryant. 


LESSON  XXXVIII 
WHAT   IS   GENIUS? 


All  Study  is  not  reading,  any  more  than 
all  reading  is  study. 
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"Study,"  says  Cicero,  "is  the  constant  and 
intense  occupation  of  mind  directed  with  a 
strong  effort  of  will  to  any  subject."  Such 
study,  such  intense  mental  action,  and  noth- 
ing else,  is  genius. 

Attention  it  is — though  other  qualities  be- 
long to  this  power — attention  it  is  that  is 
the  very  soul  of  genius:  not  the  fixed  eye, 
not  the  poring  over  a  book,  but  the  fixed 
thought.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  action  of  the 
mind  which  is  steadily  directed  upon  one 
idea  or  one  series  of  ideas. 

Whatever  the  occasion  may  be,  when  the 
opportune  moment  arrives  the  man  of 
genius  will  appear,  and  then  the  world  won- 
ders at  his  appearance,  and  says :  "Strange, 
strange  that  it  should  come  thus  unsought, 
sudden,  unprepared."  But  the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  more  a  miracle  in  it  than  there  is 
in  the  towering  of  the  tall  forest  tree,  or  in 
the  flow^ing  of  the  mighty  and  irresistible 
river,  or  in  the  wealth  and  the  waving  of  the 
boundless  harvest. 

Youthful     aspirants     after     intellectual 
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eminence,  forget,  forget,  I  entreat  you — 
banish,  banish  forever,  the  weak  and  sense- 
less idea  that  anything  will  serve  your  pur- 
pose but  study, — intense,  unwearied,  ab- 
sorbing study. 


SELECTION  VIII 


ARBOR  DAY 


O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers, 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design, 

Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

Give  fools  their  gold;  give  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


LESSON  XXXIX 
HASTY  WORDS 


"Please  check  my  baggage,"  said  a  busy 
man  one  day  as  he  hurried  into  the  baggage- 
room  at  a  railway  station. 
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"I  will  check  it  after  I  weigh  it,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  old  baggage-man. 

"It  is  not  over  weight,"  said  the  man.  "I 
have  had  that  trunk  checked  a  hundred 
times,  and  no  one  else  had  to  weigh  it." 

"That  may  be,"  was  the  answer;  "but  my 
orders  are  to  weigh  it,  and  weigh  it  I  will." 

"My  train  is  about  to  go.  The  time  is 
up.  Can't  you  take  my  word  for  it?  Do 
you  think  I  would  lie?"  said  the  man,  grow- 
ing very  angry. 

"I  don't  think  anything  about  you;  I  obey 
orders.  I  will  weigh  this  trunk;"  and  the 
baggage-man  put  the  trunk  on  the  scales. 

"You  must  be  an  important  man  on  this 
road.  Are  you  the  superintendent?  You 
seem  to  own  it." 

"No,  sir;  I'm  not  an  officer  of  any  promi- 
nence on  this  road;  but  I  am  here  to  do  my 
work  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  trunk  was  found  to  be  under  weight, 
as  the  man  had  said,  and  as  it  was  checked 
and  hurried  on  to  the  car  the  owner  said: 
"Good-bye,  old  man;  I  never  saw  quite  as 
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smart  a  baggage-smasher  as  you  are."  The 
man  hurried  to  his  train.  But  he  did  not 
feel  just  right.  "That  baggage-man,  after 
all,  was  only  obeying  orders.  Why  should 
I  have  spoken  so  unkindly  to  him?  And  he 
is  an  old  man,  too.  I'll  run  back  and  apol- 
ogize," thought  he. 

Back  he  ran  and  said :  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir;  I  had  no  right  to  question  your  duty.  It 
was  your  duty  to  weigh  my  trunk." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  baggage-man. 
"I  was  too  hasty;  I  should  have  taken  your 
statement  of  the  weight.  I  am  sorry  I 
weighed  it.  It  was  my  fault;  I  beg  your 
pardon." 


SELECTION  IX 

THE  KING'S  RING 

Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  king, 
Who,  upon  his  signet  ring. 
Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise, 
Which,  if  held  before  his  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance. 
Fit  for  every  change  and  chance. 
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Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they, 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these; 
But  he  counted  not  as  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main; 
"What  is  wealth?"  the  king  would  say: 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

In  the  revels  of  his  court. 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport. 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests, 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine. 
Cried,  "Oh,  loving  friends  of  mine, 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay; 

Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 
Soldiers,  with  a  loud  lament. 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent. 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
"Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried; 
"But  with  patience  day  by  day. 

Even  this  shall  pass  away." 
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Struck  with  palsy,  sear  and  old, 
Waiting  at  the  gates  of  gold. 
Said  he  with  his  dying  breath, 
"Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death?" 
Then  in  answer  to  the  king 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring, 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray, 

"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Theodore  Tilton. 


LESSON  XL 
THE  TEA  PLANT 


The  tea  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japp.n.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  even  to  ten  feet  if  left  in  its  wild 
state.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles 
the  myrtle-tree.  Its  notched  evergreen 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long  on  the 
smaller  shrubs,  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
on  the  larger. 

Its  blossoms  are  white;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  a  tea-plant  in  flower  is  a  very 
attractive  sight.  Those  who  cultivate  tea 
take  great  care  to  keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds.     It  is  also  necessary  to  gather  the 
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leaves  very  carefully;  for  if  they  are  bruised, 
the  flavor  is  apt  to  be  affected  thereby. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  leaves — in  May 
or  in  June — is  always  the  best.  After  each 
gathering — there  are  three  or  four  in  a  year 
— the  leaves  of  that  crop  are  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  hours  and  then  dried  over  a 
stove.  To  keep  them  from  burning,  they 
are  stirred  constantly. 

When  properly  roasted,  the  leaves  are 
placed  in  a  basket  and  curled  and  rubbed  by 
hand.  After  this  they  are  spread  out  upon 
a  table  and  carefully  assorted,  all  imperfect 
leaves  being  placed  by  themselves.  Final- 
ly, the  best  leaves  are  rolled  one  by  one;  and 
the  tea-grower  has  his  most  expensive  teas 
ready  for  the  market. 


LESSON  XLI 
THE  BANANA 


What  rice  is  to  the  Hindu,  what  wheat  Is 
to  the  European,  the  banana  is  to  the  natives 
of  the  many  tropical  islands.     They  would 
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starve  without  it,  or  be  forced  to  feed  upon 
the  grass  beneath  their  feet.  It  supplies 
them  with  wholesome  and  abundant  food, 
with  a  pleasant  drink,  with  a  valuable  med- 
icine, with  materials  for  clothing, — in  a 
word,  with  almost  everything  necessary  to 
their  simple,  easily  contented  life. 

The  banana,  which  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  plantain,  is  called  "the  plantain  of  the 
wise  men,"  because,  according  to  an  ancient 
writer,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  "daily 
bread"  of  the  wise  men  of  India. 

The  stem  of  the  plant  yields  a  peculiar 
juice  valuable  in  medicine.  In  the  north 
the  fruit  of  the  banana  is  usually  eaten  raw, 
but  in  its  native  islands  the  people  prepare 
it  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  dry  it 
thoroughly  and  then  pound  it  into  meal,  of 
which  they  make  bread  or  a  kind  of  porridge. 
The  top  of  the  stalk  they  boil,  considering  it 
an  excellent  vegetable. 

Humboldt  says  that  a  given  space  of 
ground  planted  with  bananas  will  yield  one 
hundred    and    thirty-three    times    as    much 
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nourishing  substance  as  the  same  space 
planted  with  wheat.  If  we  judge  from  this, 
we  may  well  maintain  that  the  banana  is  a 
very  important  article  of  food  in  tropical 
countries.  Besides,  its  various  uses  give  it 
a  value  that  the  food-plants  of  cooler  cli- 
mates have  not,  esteem  them  as  we  may. 

Bananas  that  are  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
countries  are  taken  from  the  tree  while 
green ;  they  ripen  on  the  voyage  or  after  they 
reach  the  end  of  their  journey.  If  they  were 
gathered  ripe,  by  the  time  they  came  to  port 
they  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  to  throw 
overboard.  Some  of  the  great  bunches 
weigh  a  hundred  pounds  apiece  and  have 
more  than  a  hundred  bananas  upon  them. 

The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  red  or  yellow,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind,  and  the  fruit  itself  is  of 
a  creamy  hue  and  of  a  sweet  taste.  The 
children  in  our  cities  can  answer  for  them- 
selves regarding  the  merits  of  bananas;  for 
in  season — and  the  season  seems  to  last  the 
whole  year  round — this  fruit  is  abundant  in 
our  stores  and  markets. 
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LESSON  XLII 
THE  HAND 

Each  of  the  five  senses  has  its  special  serv- 
ant. The  bright  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  sen- 
sitive nostril,  the  dainty  tongue,  and  the 
pliant  hand  do  so  much  for  us  that  we  scarce- 
ly value  them  until  their  usefulness  is  im- 
paired. Then  we  learn  the  worth  of  what 
we  have  lost. 

In  many  respects,  the  hand  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  these  servants.  The  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  nostrils  simply  stand  open,  and 
do  their  work  with  so  little  effort  that  we  al- 
most forget  to  look  upon  them  as  laborers; 
but  the  hand  is  active,  and  in  its  perform- 
ances it  seems  to  be  the  busiest  servant  of  our 
body. 

The  eye  cannot  always  turn  from  unpleas- 
ant sights;  the  ear  cannot  close  itself  against 
disagreeable  sounds;  nor  can  the  nostrils 
keep  out  offensive  odors.  The  hand,  how- 
ever, can  put  away  from  it  what  does  not 
please  it,  and  can  bring  toward  it  what  it 
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needs  or  desires.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  it 
has  a  choice  as  to  the  work  it  is  expected  to 
do. 

Moreover,  if  needs  be,  it  can  act  for  the 
other  organs  of  sense.  It  is  the  guide  of  the 
blind  man.  Any  one  who  has  ever  groped 
about  in  a  dark  room  or  passage  knows  how 
useful  the  hand  is  when  the  eye  cannot 
serve.  What  limit,  then,  shall  there  be  to 
its  powers? 

All  machinery  is  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
It  produces  the  ponderous  engine  as  well  as 
the  most  delicate  hairspring  in  a  watch. 
What  an  instrument  for  good  it  is  I  What 
an  instrument  for  evil  I  There  is  no  imple- 
ment it  cannot  wield,  and  it  should  never,  in 
working  hours,  be  without  one. 


LESSON  XLIII 
LABOR  DAY 


The  first  Monday  in  September  is  the 
youngest  of  the  days  we  celebrate;  but  per- 
haps it  will  live  as  long  as  any  of  them,  for 
the  kingdom  coming  is  the  kingdom  of  labor. 
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All  the  kings  of  the  past  have  sat  on  thrones 
and  made  others  serve  them.  The  kings  ot 
the  future  will  be  the  men  who  do  the 
world's  work  and  serve  others  best. 

"There  is  nothing  more  noble  than  work." 
"Nothing  brings  so  much  joy  into  the  world  as 

honest  work." 
"Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work." 

Two  men  we  honor,  and  no  third.  The 
first  is  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands 
and  conquers  the  earth.  Though  his  hands 
may  be  hard  and  crooked  and  coarse,  if  they 
are  skilful  they  make  its  owner  a  king. 
And  the  second  man  we  honor  highly  is  the 
one  who  toils  not  only  for  his  daily  bread, 
but  for  the  bread  of  life,  of  wisdom,  free- 
dom, light;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust. 

The  man  who  makes  a  machine  or  builds  a 
house  blesses  the  world,  but  the  man  who 
writes  a  good  book  or  makes  a  speech,  labors 
to  leave  a  blessing  in  the  mind  of  another 
that  will  be  alive  when  the  machine  has  fal- 
len to  pieces  or  the  house  burned  down. 


I 
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"Labor  is  worship,"  the  robin  is  singing; 
"Labor  is  worship,"  the  wild  bee  is  ringing; 
Listen  1  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart. 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Do  your  work  well,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labor,  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


LESSON  XLIV 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

PART  I 


New  York  is  a  very  large  city.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Eastern  Metropolis. 
Greater  New  York  contains  five  boroughs, 
namely:  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Richmond  and  Queens.  All  the  boroughs 
are  under  one  mayor,  but  each  borough  has 
its  own  local  president  and  courts. 

Manhattan  is  by  far  the  most  densely 
populated  borough.  It  is  an  island  and  is 
laid  out  on  a  very  regular  plan.  The  ave- 
nues nearly  all  extend  from  north  to  south. 
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Fifth  Avenue  is  the  center  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  thoroughfares.  The 
streets  are  mostly  all  numbered,  beginning 
some  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  is- 
land. The  streets  run  from  east  to  west. 
The  numbers  begin  at  Fifth  Avenue. 
Number  265  East  Fourteenth  Street  means 
that  this  house  is  so  many  numibers  east  from 
Fifth  Avenue.  In  the  same  manner  when 
we  read  number  86  West  18th  Street,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  is  west  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

All  the  streets  and  avenues  are  wide  and 
neatly  paved  or  asphalted,  and  there  are 
spacious  sidewalks  for  pedestrians.  Elec- 
tric cars  run  on  almost  all  the  avenues,  and 
also  in  a  great  number  of  side  streets.  The 
Elevated  Railroads,  of  which  there  are  two 
on  the  East  Side  and  two  on  the  West  Side, 
carry  passengers  with  great  speed  up  or 
down  town.  Besides  this,  New  York  has 
one  of  the  greatest  underground  railroad 
systems  in  the  world.  Manhattan  is  not 
only  the  most  populous,  but  also  the  busiest 
borough  of  the  metropolis.  Here  are  the 
great  municipal  buildings,  the  City  Hall,  the 
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Court  House,  the  Post-Office  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  the  lower  part  may  be 
seen  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  hundreds  of  great  buildings  that 
are  a  wonder  to  behold.  Along  Fifth  Av- 
enue are  rows  of  palatial  residences,  and 
along  Twenty-third  Street,  Sixth  Avenue 
and  other  streets  are  found  immense  stores 
that  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
London  or  Paris. 


LESSON  XLV 
MAN'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE 

How  sweet  and  balmy  is  the  air  that  we 
breathe !  How  fair  is  the  blue  sky,  hung 
with  clouds!  How  grateful  to  the  sight  is 
the  color  of  the  trees  and  the  grass  I  I  have 
not  words  to  express  the  glory  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the  happiest, 
the  birds  winging  their  way  through  the  air, 
the  fish  gliding  through  the  waters,  the  in- 
sects in  the  sun,  or  the   cattle  peacefully 
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grazing  on  a  thousand  hills.  All  are  formed 
according  to  their  different  natures,  and  all 
their  wants  are  richly  provided  for. 

Though  the  creation  is  fitted  for  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  bird  and  beast,  of 
fish  and  creeping  things,  yet  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  man.  Man  cannot  fly  like  the  bird,  nor 
swim  like  the  fish;  but  he  has  the  gift  of 
reason,  which  is  of  far  greater  value.  With 
this  he  can  reflect,  understand,  compare,  and 
contrive. 

Reason  renders  him  stronger  than  the  ele- 
phant, and  swifter  than  the  eagle ;  nay,  he  is 
more  than  a  match  for  any  other  thing  that 
has  life.  With  this  gift  of  reason,  man  in- 
creases in  knowledge,  and  greatly  adds  to 
his  happiness. 

Almost  every  kind  of  living  creature  con- 
tributes to  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  con- 
venience, or  his  pleasure.  The  trees  yield 
him  their  fruits,  the  flowers  spread  before 
him  their  beauty  and  fragrance;  the  sea 
gives  up  its  pearls,  and  the  earth  its  metals; 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  in  a  degree,  obey 
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him,  and  he  is  acknowledged  ruler  among 
created  things. 


SELECTION  X 

THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE 

A  voice  resounds  like  thunder-peal, 
'Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel. 
"The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine, 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine?" 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

They  stand,  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong; 
With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell; 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well. 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

And  though  in  death  our  hopes  decay, 

The  Rhine  will  own  no  foreign  sway; 

For  rich  with  water  as  its  flood 

Is  Germany  with  hero  blood. 

Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

From  yon  blue  sky  are  bending  now 
The  hero  dead  to  hear  our  vow : 
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*'As  long  as  German  hearts  are  free, 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  shall  German  be." 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

"While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood, 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand." 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

Our  oath  resounds;  the  river  flows; 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine; 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine; 

Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

Max  Schneckenbiirger. 


LESSON  XLVI 
THE  ARAB  AND  THE  HORSE 

I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  an  Arab  and 
his  horse,  which  shows  how  fond  of  each 
other  they  may  become. 
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This  Arab's  name  was  Abou.  One  day 
when  he  was  riding  over  the  plain  some 
miles  away  from  his  simple  tent,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  and  taken  prisoner. 

Abou's  captors  tied  him  fast  on  his  own 
horse,  and  led  him  away  many  miles  to  a 
place  where  they  camped  for  the  night. 
There  they  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  led 
off  his  horse  with  their  own  to  another  part 
of  the  camp. 

Abou  knew  that  he  would  be  sold  as  a 
slave;  and  his  heart  ached  to  think  he  should 
never  again  see  his  home,  or  his  dear  wife 
and  children.  But  almost  as  hard  was  the 
thought  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his 
horse,  his  constant  companion  for  so  many 
years. 

Abou  knew  that  no  one  would  ever  be  so 
kind  to  the  poor  beast  as  he  had  been, — that 
no  stranger  would  care  to  feed  him  every 
day,  as  he  had,  with  camel's  milk  and  with 
sweet  barley. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  he  was 
weeping  at  this  thought,  Abou  heard  the 
well-known   whinny   of   his   favorite.     Al- 


though  tied  hand  and  foot,  Abou  managed, 
by  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  to 
come  where  his  horse  was. 

The  poor  creature  knew  him,  and  trem- 
bled with  delight.  Abou  trembled  too,  but 
with  pain  and  weakness  and  sorrow.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  set  his  dear  com- 
panion free  if  he  could. 

Abou  knew  that  he  was  a  hopeless  pris- 
oner; but  he  wanted  his  horse  to  escape,  and 
return  to  the  old  home  where  loving  hands 
would  care  for  him  and  tend  him. 

Reaching  the  camel' s-hair  cord  with  which 
his  horse  was  tied,  Abou  gnawed  it  with  his 
teeth,  till  at  last  he  had  worn  it  in  two. 
Then  in  a  faint  voice  he  bade  his  pet  begone. 

But  the  faithful  creature  would  not  go. 
He  sniffed  at  the  cords  that  bound  his  mas- 
ter's limbs,  licked  Abou's  face,  whinnied 
softly,  and  then  stood  still. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  would  pay 
no  attention  to  Abou's  commands.  He 
would  not  stir  an  inch;  he  could  not  desert 
his  friend. 

All  this  while  the  noble  animal  must  have 
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been  thinking  how  he  could  help  his  master; 
for  at  last  he  felt  about  for  Abou's  belt, 
found  it,  took  it  firmly  in  his  teeth,  lifted 
Abou  from  the  ground,  and  with  this  heavy 
burden  sped  swiftly  away  over  the  plain. 

Miles  and  miles  and  miles  the  loving  crea- 
ture ran,  never  stopping  to  rest,  miles  and 
miles,  straight  towards  their  far-off  home; 
miles  and  miles,  with  Abou  in  his  mouth, — 
till,  just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  he  laid 
his  master  gently  down  at  his  own  tent  door. 

The  lonely  wife  and  the  little  children, 
were  they  not  glad?  Yes,  they  were  over- 
joyed. But  their  joy  was  soon  changed  to 
grief. 

The  noble  horse  staggered  a  moment,  and 
then  dropped  at  their  feet,  dead  with  ex- 
haustion. He  had  saved  his  master,  but  he 
had  laid  down  his  own  life. 


SELECTION  XI 

SPEAK  GENTLY  TO  THE  ERRINTG 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 
Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
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With  which  the  dark  temptation  came, 
In  some  unguarded  hour; 

Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 
They  struggled,  or  how  well, 

Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came, 
And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

Oh,  do  not  thou  forget. 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin, 

He  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage, 

Child  of  the  self-same  God, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  are  gone. 

Without  thy  censure  rough? 
It  surely  is  a  weary  lot, 

That  sin-crushed  heart  to  bear, 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  chidings  well  may  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  erring — 

Thou  yet  may'st  lead  him  back. 

With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love, 
From  misery's  thorny  track. 

Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 
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And  sinful  yet  may  be: 
Deal  kindly  with  the  erring  one, 
As  God  has  dealt  with  thee. 

Anonymous. 


LESSON  XLVII 
THE  SLAVE  AND  THE  LION 

It  is  the  day  for  the  death  of  Androcles. 
The  great  circus  is  crowded  with  men  and 
women,  drawn  there  by  the  report  that  a 
fierce  and  hungry  lion  is  to  be  let  loose. 

In  the  arena,  pale  and  trembling,  stands 
Androcles,  hardly  daring  to  look  up,  for  not 
a  face  shows  sign  of  pity.  Suddenly,  with 
a  frightful  roar,  a  huge  lion  leaps  into  the 
arena,  and  darts  forward  upon  his  victim 
with  fierce  look  and  gaping  jaws. 

But  what  is  this  that  makes  ten  thousand 
eyes  stare  in  wonder'?  The  wild  beast,  in- 
stead of  springing  upon  the  man,  stops 
short,  as  though  he  knew  him.  He  licks  the 
poor  slave's  hands,  crouches  at  his  feet,  and 
fawns  upon  him.. 

What  could  it  all  mean?     The  people 
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were  speechless  with  astonishment.  But  I 
know  you  will  guess  at  once  what  the  people 
very  soon  learned. 

When  the  governor  called  on  the  slave  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  a  savage  beast  had 
suddenly  become  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  Andro- 
cles  told  the  story  of  his  adventures,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  the  creature  standing 
at  his  side  was  the  very  lion  out  of  whose 
paw  he  had  pulled  a  thorn. 

When  the  crowd  heard  the  story,  they 
were  so  much  pleased  at  the  gratitude  of  the 
lion  that  they  shouted  with  one  voice :  "Let 
the  man  live,  let  the  man  live." 

The  governor  at  once  pardoned  the  slave 
and  set  him  free,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
him  with  the  lion. 

And  for  many  a  day  afterwards  there 
might  have  been  seen  the  curious  spectacle 
of  these  two  strange  comrades — man  and 
lion — walking,  side  by  side,  in  the  streets  of 
Rome. 
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PROVERBS 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 

Willing  hearts  make  swift  feet. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune. 

Every  dog  has  his  day. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

Standing  water  gathers  filth. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

Four  eyes  see  more  than  two. 

The  eye  of  the  master  makes  the  horses  fat. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

Abused  patience  turns  to  fury. 


SELECTION  XII 
HOW  BIG  IS  ALEXANDER,  PA? 

Son:  How  big  was  Alexander,  pa, 

That  people  called  him  great? 
Was  he,  like  old  Goliath,  tall? 

His  spear  a  hundredweight? 
Was  he  so  large  that  he  could  stand 

Like  some  tall  steeple  high. 
And  while  his  feet  were  on  the  ground, 

His  hands  could  touch  the  sky? 

Father:     Oh  no,  my  child:  about  as  large 
As  I  or  Uncle  James. 
'Twas  not  his  stature  made  him  great. 
But  greatness  of  his  name. 
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Son:  His  name  so  great?     I  know  'tis  long, 

But  easy  quite  to  spell; 
And  more  than  half  a  year  ago 
I  knew  it  very  well. 

Father:     I  mean,  my  child,  his  actions  were 
So  great,  he  got  a  name 
That  everybody  speaks  with  praise 
That  tells  about  his  fame. 

Son:  Well,  what  great  actions  did  he  do? 

I  want  to  know  it  all. 

Father:     Why,  he  it  was  that  conquered  Tyre, 

And  leveled  down  her  wall. 
And  thousands  of  her  people  slew; 

And  then  to  Persia  went. 
And  fire  and  sword  on  every  side 

Through  many  a  region  sent. 
A  hundred  conquered  cities  shone 

With  midnight  burnings  red; 
And,  strewed  o'er  many  a  battle-ground, 

A  thousand  soldiers  bled. 

Son:  Did  killing  people  make  him  great? 

Then  why  was  Abdel  Young, 
Who  killed  his  neighbor,  training  day. 

Put  into  jail  and  hung? 
I  never  heard  them  call  him  great. 
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Father:         Why  no,  'twas  not  in  war; 
And  him  that  kills  a  single  man, 
His  neighbors  all  abhor. 

Son:  Well,  then,  if  I  should  kill  a  man, 

I'd  kill  a  hundred  more; 
I  should  be  great  and  not  get  hung, 
Like  Abdel  Young  before. 

Father:     Not  so,  my  child,  'twill  never  do: 
The  Gospel  bids  be  kind. 

Son:  Then  they  that  kill  and  they  that  praise, 

The  Gospel  do  not  mind. 

Father:     You  know,  my  child,  the  Bible  says 
That  you  must  always  do 
To  other  people  as  you  wish 
To  have  them  do  to  you. 

Son:  But,  pa,  did  Alexander  wish 

That  some  strong  man  would  come 
And  burn  his  house,  and  kill  him  too. 

And  do  as  he  had  done? 
Does  everybody  call  him  great 

For  killing  people  so? 
Well,  now,  what  right  he  had  to  kill, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know. 
If  one  should  ruin  the  buildings  here. 

And  kill  the  folks  within. 
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Would  anybody  call  him  great 
For  such  a  wicked  thing? 

E.  Jones. 


WISE  SAYINGS 


The  man  who  does  everything  for  gain  does  noth- 
ing for  good. 

There  is  no  reward  above  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
good. 

A  pocket  full  of  hope  is  worth  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Smooth  seas  make  poor  sailors. 

The  man  who  is  in  love  with  himself  will  have 
few  friends. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  the  world  to  get  even 
with  an  enemy — forgive  him. 

One  good  deed  is  worth  a  hundred  promises. 

Money  saved  on  schools  will  be  spent  in  revolu- 
tions. 

You  can  lead  a  man  to  college,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  think. 
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LESSON  XLVIII 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

PART  II 

The  city  of  New  York  has  many  public 
gardens,  of  which  Central  Park  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful.  This  pleasure 
ground  for  the  people  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  extends 
from  59th  Street  to  l  lOth  Street  northward, 
and  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue 
westward.  The  entire  area  is  about  890 
acres.  The  surface  of  the  park  is  very  un- 
even; it  has  many  hills  and  dales,  and  is  cov- 
ered partly  with  natural  groves  and  shrub- 
bery. Almost  one-fourth  of  its  area  is  cov- 
ered with  water  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Many  beautiful  views  meet  our  eyes,  and 
the  magnificent  driveways  and  winding 
walks  are  truly  splendid.  A  great  number 
of  artistic  statues  have  been  placed  along  the 
promenades  and  at  other  points  of  vantage. 
Here  we  meet  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  the 
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rustic  Burns  and  the  versatile  Cervantes; 
Schiller  also,  and  Beethoven,  Humboldt  and 
Heine  among  the  Germans;  Columbus, 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  among  the  Italians; 
and  lastly  our  own  great  heroes  are  well  rep- 
resented by  the  noble  Washington,  the  in- 
trepid Farragut,  the  indomitable  Grant  and 
the  learned  Webster;  besides  a  host  of  other 
prominent  characters  in  the  life  and  history 
of  our  great  nation. 

The  Mall,  an  immense  terrace  with  fanci- 
ful carvings  of  hunting  scenes  on  the  para- 
pets that  lead  along  the  broad  staircases  to- 
wards the  grand  Fountain,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  park.  The  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  the  shady  bowers  overhanging  its 
rocky  sides,  invite  the  visitor  for  a  ride  in 
the  gondolas  and  swan-boats  to  be  hired  here 
for  a  nominal  sum.  On  Sundays  and  on 
other  festive  occasions,  a  military  band  plays 
near  by;  and  as  the  sweet  strains  of  music 
are  gently  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and  thou- 
sands of  our  free  citizens  promenade  along 
the  wide  and  shady  avenues,  or  recline  upon 
the  rustic  benches,  with  the  glorious  "Stars 
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and  Stripes"  waving  over  all,  this  is  truly  a 
most  enchanted  spot  and  well  adapted  to  in- 
spire patriotism  and  love  for  our  great  and 
glorious  country. 


LESSON  XLIX 
OUR  COUNTRY 


Our  country  is  very  large.  We  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  its  immense  size. 
Perhaps  we  may  better  understand  its  great 
extent  when  we  compare  it  with  some  other 
countries. 

The  United  States,  excluding  Alaska  and 
her  island  possessions,  is  ten  times  larger 
than  either  Germany  or  Austro-Hungary. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  times  as  large  as  ei- 
ther Italy  or  Norway,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  times  the  size  of  Switzerland. 

Our  country  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Compared  with  Europe, 
this  country  lies  much  farther  south.  Our 
northern  boundary  is  on  a  parallel  with  Paris 
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and  Vienna,  while  Florida  and  New  Mexico 
are  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Sahara  and 
Egypt. 

The  climate  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  is  healthful  and  invigorating; 
in  the  south  it  is  mild  and  balmy  and  the 
climate  along  the  Pacific  is  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  restful  of  any  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  grand  divisions  according  to  the  pur- 
suits of  its  inhabitants.  The  New  England 
and  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
are  occupied  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce. The  states  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  and  along  the  Mississippi  toward  the 
north  pursue  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
The  south  produces  cotton  and  sugar  in 
abundance,  and  the  Pacific  coast  supplies  us 
with  the  choicest  fruits  and  wines. 

Timber  of  all  kinds  may  be  had  in  the 
great  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. The  coal  and  oil  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  richest  in  the  world.  Precious 
metals  are  obtained  from  California,  Ne- 
vada and  New  Mexico,  while  iron  ore,  cop- 
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per,  zinc  and  lead  are  found  in  many  other 
states. 

Thus  we  have  a  country  which  has  more 
than  enough  to  supply  all  our  wants,  and  is 
the  pride  and  joy  of  over  eighty  million  in- 
habitants. 

And  as  for  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try; it  is  one  great  and  glorious  Republic, 
free  and  independent;  governed  only  by  its 
own  laws,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of 
its  self-made  institutions. 

It  is  then  an  honor  to  be  an  American  citi- 
zen, privileged  to  vote  and  have  a  voice  in 
the  government  and  management  of  such  a 
country. 

To  the  Teacher:  A  map  of  the  United  States  should 
be  shown  in  connection  with  this  lesson,  and  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  States  compared  with  those  of  other  countries 
should  be  shown,  viz.,  New  York  State  has  an  area  of  about 
50,000  square  miles.  France  is  about  four  times  as  large, 
etc.,  etc. 
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SELECTION  XIII 

GOOD  TIMES  ARE  COMING 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming; 
The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword. 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger; 
The  proper  impulse  has  been  given; 

Just  wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming; 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then. 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger, 
Nor  slaughter  man  for  glory's  sake; 

Just  wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming; 
The  people  shall  be  temperate. 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
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They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger; 

The  reformation  has  begun; 
Just  wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming; 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can. 
Every  woman,  every  man. 

The  good  time  coming. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given. 

Make  the  impulse  stronger; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day; 

Just  wait  a  little  longer. 

Charles  Mackay. 


LESSON  L 

FORMS  OF  POLITENESS 

If  I  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  any  one,  I  must 
go  to  his  house  or  residence.  When  I  arrive 
there  I  ring  the  bell.  A  servant  opens  the 
door  and  I  inquire  if  Mr.  N —  is  at  home. 

If  so,  I  say:  "My  name  is .     I  would 

like  to  see  Mr.  N —  in  regard  to  some  busi- 
ness." Or  if  I  want  to  pay  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship, I  say:  'T  have  called  to  see  Mr.  N — 
for  a  few  moments^  if  he  is  at  leisure."      (In 
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either  case  it  is  well  to  hand  a  card.)  The 
servant  will  soon  return  and  tell  me  if  I  can 
see  Mr.  N —  or  not.  The  servant  will 
say:  'Tlease  step  inside."  When  the  gen- 
tleman or  master  of  the  house  appears  I  say : 
"Good-morning,  sir,  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb 
you.  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  a  matter 
of  business." 


LESSON  LI 
THE   KING  AND   THE   FLATTERER 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily^  was  far 
from  being  happy,  though  he  had  great 
riches  and  all  the  pleasures  which  wealth 
could  procure.  Damocles,  one  of  his  flat- 
terers, told  him  that  no  monarch  had  ever 
been  greater  or  happier  than  Dionysius. 
"Hast  thou  a  mind,"  said  the  king,  "to  taste 
this  happiness,  and  to  know  what  that  is  of 
which  thou  hast  so  high  an  idea?"  Da- 
mocles with  joy  accepted  the  offer. 

The  king  ordered  that  a  royal  banquet 
should  be  prepared,  and  a  gilded  sofa  placed 
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for  the  flatterer.  There  were  sideboards 
loaded  with  gold  and  silver  plate  of  immense 
value.  Pages  of  great  beauty  were  ordered 
to  attend  his  table  and  to  obey  his  commands. 
Fragrant  ointments,  flowers  and  perfumes 
were  added  to  the  feast,  and  the  table  was 
spread  with  choice  delicacies  of  every  kind. 
Damocles  fancies  himself  amongst  superior 
beings. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  as 
he  lies  indulging  himself  in  state,  he  sees 
let  down  from  the  ceiling,  just  over  his 
head,  a  large  bright  sword  hung  by  a  single 
hair.  This  sight  puts  an  end  to  his  joy. 
The  pomp  of  his  attendance,  the  glitter  of 
the  carved  plate,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  vi- 
ands cease  to  afford  him  any  pleasure.  He 
dreads  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  table. 
He  throws  off  the  garland  of  roses. 

He  hastens  to  remove  from  so  dangerous 
a  situation,  and  earnestly  begs  the  king  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  humble  condition, 
having  no  desire  to  enjoy  any  longer  a  hap- 
piness so  terrible.  By  this  device  Dionys- 
ius  showed  to  Damocles  how  wretched  was 
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he,  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  treasures 
and  all  the  honors  which  royalty  could  be- 
stow. But  because  the  humbler  lot  may  be 
the  easier,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought 
to  prefer  it.  Had  the  king  been  a  good  man 
and  a  wise  ruler,  he  might  have  defied  the 
suspended  sword  so  long  as  he  was  true  to 
his  duty. 


LESSON  LIT 
THE  PRAIRIE  DOG 


The  prairie  dog  is  as  large  as  a  small  hare. 
It  is  not  a  dog  at  all.  Its  name  was  given 
it  on  account  of  its  barking.  This  animal  is 
found  on  the  western  prairies.  Prairie  dogs 
are  very  numerous.  They  live  in  the 
ground  in  a  burrow.  They  are  timid  little 
creatures.  If  they  hear  any  one  coming  they 
dodge  out  of  sight.  Prairie  dogs  live  on 
plants  and  seeds.  The  color  of  the  prairie 
dog  is  light  brown.  In  their  company  may 
be  found  snakes  and  owls.  In  the  eastern 
p  irt  of  the  United  States  the  prairie  dog  is 
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not  known.     You  may  see  them  sometimes 
in  the  menagerie. 


SELECTION  XIV 
MY  COUNTRY 


I  love  my  country's  pine-clad  hills, 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms ; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I  love  her  rivers,  deep  and  wide. 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flowery  dales, 

Her  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 

I  lov^e  her  forests,  dark  and  lone ; 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

Is  heard  from  morn  till  night. 
And  there  are  lovelier  flowers,  I  ween, 
Than  e'er  in  Eastern  land  were  seen. 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair. 
Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 
Have  all  their  charms  for  me; 
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But  more  I  love  my  country's  name, 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame, — 
"  The  land  of  liberty." 

Hesperion. 


LESSON    LIII 
AN  ANECDOTE  OF  VAN  DYCK 

When  Antonio  Van  Dyck  was  fifteen 
years  old  he  was  admitted  to  the  studio  of 
the  great  master,  Rubens.  The  thought  of 
his  mother's  love  and  of  her  great  pride  in 
him  dwelt  forever  in  his  heart,  and  kept  him 
constantly  at  his  best,  so  that  Rubens  soon 
considered  him  his  best  pupil. 

No  one  had  ever  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  studio  of  the  great  artist  during  his  ab- 
sence, until,  one  day,  a  crowd  of  the  students 
bribed  Rubens'  old  house-keeper  to  give 
them  the  key.  In  they  all  trooped  and  be- 
gan to  examine  at  their  leisure  the  work  of 
the  master.  Soon  there  was  some  rough 
play,  and  one  young  man  was  pushed  heav- 
ily against  a  picture  on  the  easel  with  its 
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colors  not  yet  dry.  He  was  quickly  pulled 
back,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  chin  and 
throat  of  the  figure  were  blurred. 

The  students  were  in  despair.  At  last 
one  bold  youth  offered  a  suggestion. 
"There  are  still  three  hours  of  daylight. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  repair  the  damage. 
I  propose  that  Van  Dyck  paint  over  that 
throat  and  chin." 

After  much  discussion,  Antonio  con- 
sented, and  before  night  he  had  restored  the 
picture  so  well  that  his  fellow-students  re- 
solved to  take  the  chance  that  Rubens  would 
not  discover  the  fraud. 

Next  morning  the  trembling  young  men 
watched  Rubens  as  he  looked  over  his  pic- 
ture. "The  throat  and  chin,"  he  remarked 
complacently,  "is  by  no  means  the  worst 
piece  of  painting  that  I  did  yesterday." 

When  he  examined  it  further,  he  discov- 
ered the  touch  of  a  strange  hand,  and  Van 
Dyck,  unable  to  keep  up  a  deception,  con- 
fessed. 

So  pleased  was  Rubens  with  the  skill  of 
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the  restoration  that  he  at  once  forgave  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  escapade. 


LESSON  LIV 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR 

Why  should  not  every  man  make  what  he 
wants  for  himself,  instead  of  going  to  his 
neighbor  to  buy'?  If  you  asked  the  shoe- 
maker why  he  does  not  make  for  himself 
tables,  chairs,  hats,  and  everything  else 
which  he  wants,  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
would  need  the  same  set  of  tools  to  make  one 
of  those  articles,  that  he  would  to  make  a 
hundred. 

But  in  order  to  make  these  tools  himself, 
he  would  require  a  forge,  an  anvil,  and  ham- 
mers; and  even  then  the  tools  and  his  other 
work  would  be  very  clumsy,  because  he  is 
not  used  to  that  kind  of  business^ 

It  is,  therefore,  less  trouble  to  him  to  make 
shoes,  that  he  can  sell  for  as  much  as  will 
buy  a  dozen  chairs,  than  it  would  be  to  make 
one  chair  for  himself. 
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To  the  joiner,  again,  it  would  be  just  as 
great  a  loss  to  attempt  to  make  shoes  for  him- 
self;  and  it  is  thus  with  the  tailor,  the  hatter, 
and  persons  of  all  other  trades. 

It  is,  therefore,  best  for  all  that  each 
should  work  at  his  own  trade,  and  supply  his 
neighbors,  while  they,  in  turn,  supply  him. 

To  become  skilful  in  any  one  pursuit  re- 
quires much  practice.  And,  as  no  one  can 
learn  to  do  everything,  he  should  devote 
himself  closely  to  that  which  he  can  do  to 
the  best  advantage,  both  to  himself  and 
others. 

Questions:  What  question  is  asked  in  the  first  para- 
graph? What  would  the  shoemaker  answer?  What  diffi- 
culties would  he  find  in  making  a  hat?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  joiner  and  a  carpenter?  What  is  a  pursuit? 
Name  ten  pursuits.  What  is  it  to  "do  a  thing  to  advan- 
tage"? 


SELECTION  XV 

FATHER  IS  COMING  HOME 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six; 
The  father's  work  is  done; 
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Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mend  the  fire. 

And  put  the  kettle  on; 
The  wild  night  wind  is  blowing  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace ; 

He  is  stronger  than  the  storm; 
He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 

His  heart  it  is  so  warm; 
For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 
As  ever  human  bosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship  light; 

Would  all  men  were  the  same; 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 

So  very  slow  to  blame ; 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere. 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child; 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain; 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes. 

His  wishes  are  so  few; 
Would  they  were  more;  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew; 
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I  am  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign, 

That  baby's  almost  wild; 
See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  stares; 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child ! 
He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark,   hark !      I   hear  his   footsteps  now, 
He's  through  the  garden  gate; 

Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door. 
And  do  not  let  him  wait ; 

Shout,  baby,  shout,  and  clap  thy  hands. 

For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 

Mary  Howitt. 


LESSON  LV 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1732.  At  an  early  age 
he  lost  his  father,  and  his  education  and 
training  devolved  on  his  mother.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  youth  for  his 
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integrity  and  love  of  truth.  His  education 
was  limited  to  the  English  branches.  He 
excelled  in  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  engaged  in  surveying,  a  business 
which  he  followed  for  some  time.  Before 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  raised 
to  the  important  position  of  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  one  of  the  military  districts  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  commanded  the  Virginians  at 
the  battle  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  General 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded.  Here  he 
had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  but  he 
escaped  unhurt. 

After  the  French  war  in  1759,  he  married, 
and  resided  at  Mount  Vernon  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  In  1774 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  to  the  first  general  Congress,  which 
met  in  Philadelphia.  In  June,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  unabated  confidence  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

At  the  close  of  this  eventful  struggle, 
General  Washington,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
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true  patriot,  sent  his  resignation  to  Con- 
gress, then  in  session  at  Annapolis,  in  Mary- 
land, and  retired  as  a  private  citizen  to 
Mount  Vernon.  He  was  again  called  from 
his  retirement,  to  take  part  in  the  convention 
which  adopted  the  Constitution.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Virginia,  and  he  presided  over 
that  convention.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1789.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term,  he  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of 
four  years.  He  retired  from  public  life  at 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  in  1 796,  having 
declined  a  re-election.  He  died  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Washington  was  truly  a  great  man.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  might  have  ac- 
quired the  title  of  king,  had  he  desired  it; 
but  he  used  his  power  and  influence  only  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country  and  the 
people  he  had  freed. 
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LESSON  LVI 
THE  CONTENTED  FARMER 

Once  upon  a  time,  Frederick  the  Great, 
when  taking  a  ride,  noticed  an  old  farmer 
plowing  by  the  roadside,  and  singing  at  his 
work. 

"You  seem  to  be  quite  happy,  old  man," 
said  the  king.  "Does  this  large  field  belong 
to  you*?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer,  who  did  not 
know  it  was  the  king  that  spoke  to  him.  "I 
am  not  rich  enough  to  own  this  ground.  I 
plow  for  wages." 

"How  much  do  you  get  a  day?"  asked  the 
king. 

"Eight  groschen"  (about  twenty-three 
cents) ,  said  the  farmer. 

"That  is  not  much,"  said  the  king.  "Can 
you  live  on  that?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  have  something  left." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  king. 

The  farmer  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  if  I 
must  tell  you, — two  groschen  are  for  myself 
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and  my  wife ;  with  two  I  pay  my  old  debts ; 
two  I  lend  out;  and  two  I  give  away  for  the 
Lord's  sake." 

*'This  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand," said  the  king. 

"Then  I  will  explain  it,"  replied  the  far- 
mer. "I  have  two  old  parents  at  home,  who 
kept  me  when  I  was  young,  and  needed  help; 
and  now,  when  they  are  old,  I  keep  them. 
This  is  the  debt  I  pay  with  two  groschen  a 
day. 

"The  two  groschen  which  I  lend  out,  I 
spend  for  my  children,  that  they  may  receive 
instruction.  They  will  pay  it  back  in  the 
comfort  they  will  be  to  me  and  my  wife, 
when  we  become  old.  With  the  last  two 
groschen  I  support  two  sisters,  who  are  un- 
able to  care  for  themselves.  This  is  what  I 
give  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

"Nobly  spoken,  old  man.  Now  is  my 
turn.     Have  you  never  seen  me  before?" 

"Never,"  said  the  farmer. 

"In  less  than  five  minutes  you  shall  see 
me  fifty  times,  and  carry  my  likeness  as 
many  times  in  your  pocket." 
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'Tlease  explain  that,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Here,"  said  the  king,  giving  the  farmer 
fifty  gold  pieces  stamped  with  his  image; 
"this  coin  is  genuine,  it  comes  from  your 
king.     I  bid  you  adieu." 


LESSON  LVII 
A  STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END 

An  Eastern  monarch  once  said  that  if  any 
man  would  tell  him  a  story  that  should  last 
forever,  he  would  make  him  his  heir,  and 
give  him  the  princess,  his  daughter,  in  mar- 
riage ;  but,  if  anyone  should  pretend  that  he 
had  such  a  story,  and  should  fail — that  is,  if 
the  story  should  come  to  an  end — he  was  to 
have  his  head  chopped  oif . 

For  such  a  prize  as  a  beautiful  princess 
and  a  kingdom,  many  candidates  appeared; 
and  dreadfully  long  stories  some  of  them 
told.  Some  lasted  a  week — some  a  month 
— some  six  months.  Poor  fellows;  they  all 
spun  them  out  as  long  as  they  possibly  could, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  all  in  vain;  sooner  or 
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later  they  all  came  to  an  end;  and,  one  after 
another,  the  unlucky  story-tellers  all  had 
their  heads  chopped  off. 

At  last  came  a  man  who  said  that  he  had  a 
story  which  would  last  forever,  if  his  maj- 
esty would  be  pleased  to  give  him  a  trial. 

He  was  warned  of  his  danger;  they  told 
him  how  many  others  had  tried  and  lost  their 
heads;  but  he  said  he  was  not  afraid,  and  so 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  composed  and  deliberate  man- 
ner of  speaking;  and  after  stipulating  for 
time  for  his  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping, 
he  thus  began  his  story : 

"O  king,  there  was  once  a  king  who  was  a 
great  tyrant;  and,  desiring  to  increase  his 
riches,  he  seized  upon  all  the  corn  and  gram 
in  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  into  an  immense 
granary,  which  he  built  on  purpose,  as  high 
as  a  mountain. 

"This  he  did  for  several  years,  till  the 
granary  was  quite  full.  He  then  stopped 
up  the  doors  and  windows,  and  closed  it  up 
on  every  side. 

"But  the  bricklayers  had,  by  accident,  left 
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a  very  small  hole  near  the  top  of  the  gran- 
ary, and  there  came  a  flight  of  locusts,  and 
tried  to  get  at  the  corn.  But  the  hole  was 
so  small  that  only  one  locust  could  pass 
through  it  at  a  time.  So  one  locust  went 
in  and  carried  off  one  grain  of  corn;  and 
then  another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off 
another  grain  of  corn;  and  then  another  lo- 
cust went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of 
corn;  and  then  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  off  another  grain  of  corn;  and  then 
another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  an- 
other grain  of  corn;  and  then  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of 
corn" — 

He  had  gone  on  thus  from  morning  to 
night  (except  while  he  was  asleep,  or  en- 
gaged at  his  meals)  for  about  a  month  when 
the  king,  though  a  very  patient  king,  began 
to  be  rather  tired  of  the  locusts,  and  inter- 
rupted his  story  with:  "Well,  well,  we 
have  had  enough  of  the  locusts;  we  will  sup- 
pose that  they  have  now  helped  themselves 
to  all  the  corn  they  wanted :  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened .^afterwards."     To  which   the   story- 
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teller  answered  very  deliberately:  "If  it 
please  your  majesty,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  what  happened  afterwards,  before  I 
have  told  you  what  happened  first."  So  he 
went  on  again:  "And  then  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  off  another  grain  of 
corn;  and  then  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  off  another  grain  of  corn;  and  then 
another  locust  went  in  and  carried  off  an- 
other grain  of  corn" — till  at  last  the  king 
could  bear  it  no  longer  and  cried  out:  "O 
man,  that  is  enough.  Take  my  daughter; 
take  my  kingdom;  take  anything — every- 
thing; only  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  ugly 
locusts." 

So  the  story-teller  got  the  better  of  the 
foolish  king. 
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